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Routes to tour in Germany 

i 

The Nibelungen 
Route 



German roads will get you 
there - to the Odenwald 
woods, for instance, where 
events in the Nibelungen 
saga, the mediaeval German 
heroic epic, are said to have 
taken place. Sagas may have 
little basis In reality, but these 
woods about 30 miles south of 
Frankfurt could well have 
witnessed gaiety and tragedy 
in days gone by. In Worms, on 
the left bank of the Rhine, 
people lived 5,000 years ago. 
From the 5th century AD the 
kings of Burgundy held court 
there, going hunting in the 
Odenwald. 

With a little Imagination you 
can feel yourself taken back 
into the past and its tales and 
exploits. Drive from Werthelm 
on the Main via Miltenberg and 
Amorbach to Michelstadt, with 
its 15th century half-timbered 
Rathaus. Cross the Rhine 
after Bensheim and take a look 
at the 11th to 12th century 
Romanesque basilica In Worms. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Nibelungen Route be your 
guide. 



1 The Hagen Monument In 
Worms 

2 Miltenberg 

3 Odenwald 

4 Michelstadt 

5 Wertheim 
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Kohl: Berlin issue will not 
be forgotten in Moscow 


Ciiiuiccllor Kolil tins tried to wllny West¬ 
ern tears timt Bonn he hccniniiift 
excessively keen nhmit its warmilift 
links nidi the Soviet Union, ile.sitlii in n 
television interview llmt his pi mined vis¬ 
it to Moscow should not raise hopes too 
high; Bonn would insist to Moscow llmt 
West Berlin, which lias hcen n stickiiift 
point between East tuid West since the 
war, he included in nil sectors ut (»er- 
ntmi-Soviel cooperation. 'I his article, 
which appeared in the Berlin daily, Per 
Titge.vyricgel, looks at Kohl's visit mid 
what it iniftlu mean Tor the city of Berlin 
and fur the Western allies. Tor Bonn ll- 
scirmul t. r the Soviet Uitiou. 

C hancellor Kohl says that nut too 
much slumUl be expecteil from his 
coming visit to Moscow. This is a 
change of niimi. He hail previously 
s.utl that his ilu viMi multi mail, ilk- 
- U»^i n , n w»oi u new chapter hi Ucmtmi- 
Sttviel relations. 

Now lie has warned in a televised in¬ 
terview that it would he wrong to ex¬ 
peel loo much. The change of mind 
isn't primarily for domestic consump¬ 
tion. Great expectations in this country 
arc just the thing that might throw u 
scare into our allies, who may feci wor¬ 
ried that Bonn might be tempted to go 
it alone in Moscow. 

Bonn's friends are already afraid 
that it secs ns established facts the 
hopes that have been placed in Mr 
Gorbachov's policy. So the Chancel¬ 
lor's aim was to dispel these doubts. 

His words in no way detracted from 
the actual significance of the visit. The 
Chancellor will naturally be tested to 
*ee wTim view of its own Bonn has on 
the further development of East-West 
ties and whether they are in keeping 
with those of.the Western alliance. 

As for improvements in bilateral rel¬ 
ations, especially in the economic sec¬ 
tor, Bonn must already face the fact 
that (he S oviet Union expects mor 

The Chancellor sought to offset a 
further worry in his interview. Fears 
hud, he said, occasionally hcen voiced 
that the Federal government might, in 
its hid to intensify relations with the. 
Soviet Union, pay too little heed to 
Berlin. 

It might even see the Berlin problem I 
os a drawback to tfie new relationship 
envisaged between Bonn and Moscow. 

Herr Kohl counteracted such fears 
by giving an assurance that Bonn 
would insist on Berlin being included » 
in nil sectors of German-Soviet cdqp-; 
erution. : i- 1 ,- 

: To ignore or set aside the problem i 
tkould certainly'make H more'dlfflcvlt'j 
to arrive at wide-ranging improve-; 
ments in relations between Bonn‘and j 
Moscow. 


In making these comments the 
Chancellor was. in part, responding to 
an overt signal made by the three 
Western Allies. 

It was no coincidence that at the 
very moment when preparations lor 
the Chancellor's visit were umlci wav 
in Bonn and Moscow the United 
States. Britain and 1 ■ranee reminded 
Moscow of the Berlin in it in live they 
proposed last December, idling the 
Soviet Foreign Ministry they would 
welcome a reply soon. 

This was also to be taken as a Men 
that the three WeMcru Allies expected 
the Bonn government m lend their in¬ 
itiative political support within the 
framework ol its bilateral ties with 
Moscow. 

The German Foreign Ofliee has \o 
far sounded a wait-and-see note of res¬ 
ervation about the Allied inhume. 
Illil till- III- 111.I jji.ll" llllll.-lli,-I 111 
Western ctipltrtfs. 

Interests evidently differ. It Is not 
just that Bonn prefers to tread care¬ 
fully where the Berlin problem is con¬ 
cerned. 

If practical improvements can be 
achieved for Berlin the Federal gov¬ 
ernment would naturally prefer to 
make them our to be the result of its 
own efforts and of the improvement in 
bilateral tics with Moscow for which it 
can claim much of the credit. 

The Allies for their pari would like 
to make sure, ns they put it in the mem¬ 
orandum they submitted to Moscow on 
29 December 1987, that improve¬ 
ments as envisaged are made on the 
basis of and without prejudice to Four- 
Power rights and responsibilities. 

They must also comply with the sta¬ 
tus of Berlin and the provisions of the 
197J Four-Power Agreement, thereby 
proving its flexibility. 

A factor that is far from unimport¬ 
ant is that by entering into such talks 
the Soviet Union will be given an np- 

leareS 7i? quj 
i.e. in and around Berlin. 

The Western powers' Berlin initia¬ 
tive may well partly have been giVep 
dilatory treatment so far by the Soviet 
Union because.Moscow feels the Four* 
Power Agreement Is working wed and 



News from Russia 

Chancellor Helmut Kohl (right) with Foreign Minister Hans-Dletrlch Genschar 
outside the Chancellor’s holiday home on the Wolfgangsee, near Salzburg, 
In Austria. Genscher was reporting on his visit to Moscow. \r» 


has eliminated Berlin as un interna¬ 
tional problem. 

It must increk be strictly observed, 
preferably in keeping with the Soviet 
interpretation, for there to be a fair 
prospect of cooperation between West 
Berlin and the East. 

West Berlin would then need only to 
agree to the economic cooperation de¬ 
sired. Further practical improvements 
must arguably be negotiated mainly 
with East Germany, although the So¬ 
viet Union will naturally retain and up¬ 
hold its responsibility. 

For this reason Moscow feels there 
is no need for special talks on Berlin 
over and above the regular contacts 
between the Four Powers in the city. 

The Soviet Union foils to appreciate 
that it constantly poses n Berlin prob¬ 
lem of its own by making difficulties 
over the inclusion of Berlin, agreed in 
principle, in agreements and treaties 
with the Federal Republic. 

It does so either by placing difficult¬ 
ies in the way of the city's inclusion in a 
m itwagrqeijieiUi-or by Resisting the 
actical implementation of Its inclu¬ 
sion and pressing far bilateral agree-. 
1 menu With West Berlin. 

It is just about prepared lb consider 
-these;bilateral agreements as being 
concluded "within the framework" of 
the'CQirqifpoiidinfi agreement with the 
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Federal Republic. The inference to be 
drawn is that the Soviet Union hasicul¬ 
ly wants to make the dc facto incorpor¬ 
ation of West Berlin in East-West 
cooperation .subject to a gradual ap¬ 
proximation to the Soviet interpreta¬ 
tion of Berlin's legal status, an inter¬ 
pretation that was not entirely nullified 
by the Four-Power Agreement. 

This inference would be even more 
compelling if the Soviet Union were to 
rule out Four-Power talks on ti possi¬ 
ble improvement of the situation in 
Berlin ns a precursor to corresponding 
agreements between the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany and the German 
Democratic Republic. 

The Western powers are not yet 
working on the assumption that Ihe So¬ 
viet Union will decline the invitation to 
share responsibility for practical im¬ 
provements to the situation as it pre¬ 
vails in Berlin. 

They hope the Soviet Union will be 
prepared, at the very least in some sec¬ 
tors, to hold talks wild ihe; three West¬ 
ern Allies. • 

It however stil|.remains tq.be seen 
whether ttys. assessment, of Soviet in- 
tercslSv based, os it Is on Moscow hey-, 
ing na wisl) to give offence to America, 
Britain or France el this singe of iij- 
ter|ja|jctpal, relations, is an. pccurutc 
one. V.; ..., ... . 

r It-wlll ccrtainly^be interesting to see 
when ttyc Soviet Union sees fit to reply 
to. the iWostqrn powers; especially in 
view of iho-prcsom attonjpMo improve 
relaUans.belw&cn itsajfflwit.the Feder¬ 
al Republic.. i 

1 It fi-quitb eltfftr* thattheChan cel tor's 
fofth flatting vlfifc to- Moscow will'enittil 
BerlSit ^IrobJotyiS'thOf"cbll for close cb-' 
drdfrtatiOit^befWeen Bohn and the three 
Western powers. • • - 1 ; 

(Der Tageiiplcgcl, Berlin, 7 August 1968) 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 


The Middle East: Hussein’s West Bank 
move gives PLO another chance 


O nly in fairy tales do kings generally 
give (heir kingdoms away, and (hen 
only, ns n rule, when a worthy suitor for 
an only daughter appears on the scene. 

In the fairy talc the king then says: 
“Thou .shale have my daughter’s hand in 
marriage and half my realm over which 
to reign." 

What is lost in terms of real estate is 
to nil intents and purposes offset by dy¬ 
nastic continuity; it all slnys in the tynii- 
■ly. 

King Hussein of Jordan did not keep 
to this golden rule of (he Brothers 
Grimm fairy tales in renouncing his 
carefully tended claim 10 the “West 
Bank” in favour of his old rival and peri¬ 
odic arch-enemy, the PLO. 

u Wc respect.” he said, "the wish of the 
Pl.O. ns the sole legitimate representa¬ 
tive of the Palestinian people, to part 
company with us as nn independent 
state.” 

This separate .stole, he said in a brief 
and dramntic televised address, “will he 
set up in the occupied Palestinian terri¬ 
tories once they have been liberated." 
“Inshiillnh,” he added. “God willing.” 
liis Sunday speech deserves the ep¬ 
ithet “historic” regardless of this consid¬ 
eration. At one fell swoop he changed 
the seemingly fixed terms on which 
pence in the Middle East might lie 
based. 



What King Hussein proclaimed is, 
broadly speaking, a regal version of the 
general public’s Of me mich! or “Count 
me out!" 

For 20 years, ever since (lie Wc.si 
Bank was occupied by Israel in the Six 
Days War. nil peace plans have assigned 
the leading role to King Hussein. 

He, and not PLO leader Yasser Ara- 
fni, was in one way nr another to be the 
negotiating partner. That was the pre¬ 
condition openly proclaimed in Jerusa¬ 
lem anc| Washington nnd tacitly ac¬ 
knowledged in major Arab capita Is. 

Regardless of pro-PLO rhetoric no- 
one wanted a third stale alongside Israel 
and Transjordan in the former British 
mnndntc territory of Palestine, extend¬ 
ing as it did from the Mediterranean to 
the borders of Iraq and Saudi Arabia. 

Thai is why the'Arab stales tacitly ac¬ 
cepted the “illegal" annexation of the 
West Bank by Hussein's grandfather, 
Ahduihili. 

King Hussein has always paid the Pal¬ 
estinian cause lip service and formally 
acknowledged the resolution approved 
at the Arab League's 1974 Rabat con¬ 


ference denoting the PLO as the “sole 
legitimate representative" of the Palesti¬ 
nian people. 

But in practice he has staunchly up¬ 
held the 24 April 1950 annexation deci¬ 
sion establishing the Hashemite King¬ 
dom of the Jordan on both sides or the 
river. 

His brother. Crown Prince Hassnn, 
took great care to ensure that the West 
Bank remained “crown land" after the 
Israeli occupation. 

Since 1967 the salaries of 1.1,000 
West Bank civil servants have continu¬ 
ed to be paid by Amman. 

West Bank Palestinians who wanted 
to travel abroad did so with a Jordanian 
passport. 

Whenever the Pl.O has overstepped 
the mark in sinking its claim to power its 
fighters have been ruthlessly decimated, 
as in “Black September” 1970. 

During US Secretary of Slate Shultz s 
luckless Middle East mission King Hus¬ 
sein seemed to have decided once nnd 
for all in favour of the "Greater Jordan” 
solution, and with it a bid to include the 
PLO in a joint delegation at the nego¬ 
tiating (able. 

He has now pul 1111 end to this era. and 
done so in mi uuccrlnin terms, even 
though the-"little king" may still plan to 
play a "role” in the West Bank, as his loy¬ 
al supporters in Amman strongly hint. 


An ambitious $l.3bn development 
programme has been scrapped and the 
Jordanian Parliament, with 50 per cent 
of its members-appointed to represent 
West Bank constituencies, has been dis¬ 
solved. 

The reasons for this about-turn arc 
self-evident. They all indicalc that Hus¬ 
sein would prefer to remain the undis¬ 
puted king of Jordan than to continue to 
hear the time-bomb of Palestinian na¬ 
tionalism licking away in his palace. 

It began to tick, and to tick audibly, 
last December when the intifudah, or 
Palestinian uprising, began in the Gaza 
Strip and the West Bank. 

The Israeli army mny still have the si¬ 
tuation under control but King Hussein 
i.s no longer the muster of the situation: 
thin i.s the decisive signal transmitted by 
the cight-month-old situation. 

Even if the Israelis were to withdraw 
tomorrow, the West Bank would he a 
Trojan horse for Hussein, with 80,000 
militant Palestinian supporters of the 
PLO who. together with their Transjor¬ 
danian brethren, making' up half the 
population of the country, would con¬ 
stitute an overwhelming majority, 

In his speech King Hussein ifldirccily 
referred to this lethnl threat UiMsrate 
in mentioning the "holy duty" to main¬ 
tain “national unity" at any costl 

In other words, what docs he stand to 
gain front resuming control over Jericho 
and Nablus if Amman Itself would then 
be called into question? 

His announcement on the “abolition 
of administrative und legal tics between 
the two banks" was not really made for 
the sake of Palestine: it was a mutter of 
sheer survival. It has certainly pul paid 
Continued on page 3 
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T he Supreme Soviet’s decision to re¬ 
lease Mathias Rust, the young Ger¬ 
man who flew a private plane through 
Soviet air defences 10 land on Red 
Square in Moscow, was taken shrewdly 
nnd reached at the right lime. 

The Kremlin must he excused for of¬ 
ficially withholding for several days the 
news of his release from the Soviet me¬ 
dia. 

In Rust's native Germany it mny have 
been headline news, but there was no 
reason why Moscow should publicise 
his release and recall memories of his 
daredevil exploit. 

Everything that needed to be said 
about Rust, his family, his motives and 
the laughing stock a German teenager 
made of Soviet air defences has already 
been said. 

He was sentenced to four years’ hard 
labour a year ago, and it was a lenient 
sentence, given what might have hap¬ 
pened as a result of his irresponsible 
misconduct. 

What did happen was that the Def¬ 
ence Minister or a superpower was dis¬ 
missed (no matter who stood to benefit 
as a result). 

Whether Rust’s flight did Mr Gorba¬ 
chovs domestic and external policy 
more good than bad hy culling the mil¬ 
itancy of Soviet power down to size for 
u moment in lime is a point worth con¬ 
sidering. 

Perestroika, ir it survives, may one 
day Uicinlc a footnote on this point to 
the history of Mr Gorbachov's term of 
office in the Kremlin. 

Rust served less than n quarter of his 
sentence and spent no time whatever tn 
n labour camp. He owes this leniency tn 
affairs of state. 

The Russians were keen to settle the 
issue in advance,of n proposed boom In 
tics wilh Bonn. Chancellor Kohl's visit 
to Moscow was ipit to be overshadowed 
by unfulfilled wishes. 


Soviets pick shrewd moment to 
release Red Square pilot 


For weeks Rust’s name was of consid¬ 
erable domestic emotional value a year 
ago. Sympathy, sporting admiration and 
a kind of amazed shoulder-patting pre¬ 
vailed for a while oyer criticism of the 
dangerous irre¬ 
sponsibility of his 
prank. They were 
not, af course, the 
only reason why 
politicians or all 
persuasions inter¬ 
ceded on his behalf 
with the Kremlin 
leaders. Foreign 
Minister Hans-Dic- 
trich Gcnschcr was 
able to report to 
Chancellor Kohl, 
on holiday in Aus¬ 
tria, the success of 
his latest discreet 
soundings. on 
Rust's behalf in the 
Soviet capitnl. So 
he can lay claim to 
pride id place in 
the cfforLs made by 
many to secure 
Rust’s release. The 
circumstances were 
admittedly more 
favourable than ev¬ 
er, with the Krem¬ 
lin facing more 
important issues. 

Herr Gcnschcr lost 
no lime in making 
use of the oppor* 

Lunity, Even so, und 
despite the seem¬ 


ingly so readily given sign of goodwill 
from Moscow, Soviet sensitivity must 
not he underrated in this instance. Were 
Rust tn tour the country with his talc of 
how he cocked a snook at the Soviet 



’hailed ns a hero fordo¬ 
ing so, Russian political patience would 
be sorely tested. 

Those who have influence on him 
must show appreciation and considera¬ 
tion in helping to ensure that the pub¬ 
licity he is given does not clash with the 
political objectives that led to his re¬ 
lease. 

Yet no-one can prevent the thunder¬ 
clap that sounded when he landed on 
Red Square from echoing now he is 
back home. 

Whether he i.s allowed to keep his pi¬ 
lot’s licence cannot depend solely on his 
evident ability at the' controls of a Cess¬ 
na. 


A (tier comas 
Frankfurt. ■. 


horn*.., ,Mathias 


Rust disembarks 

• . (Photo: A P) 


It must be made clear to hinijuffl'im 
public that, understandably 
though we may be about his r^AwW s 
prank was not just a venial sj]^ 

The risk he ran assumed political 
proportions. There must be no recurr¬ 
ence of this political aspect. 

3pner the inevltgbte hye nnd cj p , 
lisrelease subside*, fne better. 

. . y FrleflUelm Kama 

(Qcncrul-^n^filgor. Bonn. 4 AogiKl' l!HM) 
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SECURITY 


Asymmetric disarmament the key to reaching 
a balance in conventional forces 


This article was written for the Bonn 
daily, Die Well, by the Minister of De¬ 
fence, Rupert Scholz. 

D iscussion on disarmament, arms 
control and new security structures 
in Europe i.s gathering momentum. 

Following the signing of the INF 
agreement and progress in the Start nc- 
gotiatlons-orMhe reduction* of -strategf* 
nuclear weapons, the next key objective 
in the European context of international 
disarmament is conventional disarma¬ 
ment. 

The Warsaw Pnct still possesses su¬ 
perior strength in terms of troop and 
weaponry levels. 

It has a particularly striking superior¬ 
ity over Nato forces in tanks ami artill¬ 
ery and it has retained its surprise-at¬ 
tack and Invasion capabilities. Irrespec¬ 
tive of the positive political signals from 
Moscow the existing military disparities 
are still unacceptable. 

Even under Gorbachov the Soviet 
Union has consistently continued to in¬ 
crease conventional armament, even ex¬ 
tending previous superiorities. 

The level or armament, the spatial 
and temporal deployment structures 
and the coniinuingiy ofrensivcly-bascd 
military doctrine pose an unchanged 
threat to Western Europe and underline 
the need fur effective disarmament 
agreements. 

I hi’NC f:icli»rs m-fc.-«.-v^it,ii».• the speeds 
- a t w t to-the planned contercnce on con¬ 
ventional arms control in Europe. 

Gorbachov’s most recent remarks 
give reason for some optimism about 
such negotiations; but despite this, peo¬ 
ple should be realistic and remain ra¬ 
tional. 

Yet many people, especially in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, arc not 
being realistic. 

They arc tending to let euphoric sen¬ 
timent and thoughtless visions displace 
realistic analyses and a clear definition 
of ideas. 

Some people apparently believe that 
disarmament and greater security can 
be achieved with words alone. 

In the vital field of security, disarma¬ 
ment and arms control, however, action 
speaks louder — and hopefully faster — 
than words. 

Notions such as that of a “security 
partnership" between West and East 
and, as formulated in particular during 
discussions between the SPD and the 
SED (the East Berlin party), of special 
militarily thjnned-o ut zones in Ccrural 


The system of sharing responsibilities 
and risks within the Nato alliance is pat 
to its toughest test in Germany. 

For this reason any denuclearisation 
or third zero solution should be ruled 
out. 

The security of Western Europe can¬ 
not be guaranteed without an effective 
arsenal of nuclear weapons. 

■1; Jn th e final analysis, as opposed to 
\V@f^oiis nuclear weapons 
arc above all political weapons which 
make warfare impossible, since they ex¬ 
pose the aggressor right from the outset 
to the risk of his own infernal destruc¬ 
tion. 

Nuclear deterrence eliminates the use 
or war as u political lever. The special 
politicul ns well as moral justification 
for the retention of nuclear weapons is 
rooted in this fact. 

Conventional weapons, on the other 
hand, arc weapons which make warfare 
a distinct possibility, since they enable 
military victories in the classic sense. 

This is why a conventional defensive 
capability should always lie comple¬ 
mented by the component of nuclear 
deterrence. 

Yet this does not reduce the need for 
further steps towards nuclear disarma¬ 
ment. 

The objective of the Start negoti¬ 
ations, to reduce strategic nuclear wea¬ 
pons on both sides to parity ceiling le¬ 
vels which are as low ns possible. i> ol 
p.ir.nnii'ini .tin! i- ;t U""d 

way of committing niicltifir iletfetTtfhcc 
to a growing extent to the principle of 
more mutual security through fewer 
weapons. 

The North Atlantic alliance has been 
systematically reducing the number of 
its nuclear weapons for many years — 
an approach which the eastern side 
must be expected to adopt. 

Battlefield nuclear weapons will also 
figure as an important aspect for the fu¬ 
ture development, even though they on¬ 
ly have limited significance in comparis¬ 
on with longer-range nuclear weapons. 

This category of weapons is closely 
connected with the category of conven¬ 
tional weapons and is thus relevant to 
the aspect of the possibility of warfare. 

On the whole, however, security in 
Europe can only be safeguarded on the 
basis of a balanced combination of nuc¬ 
lear and conventional weapons. 

Anyone who — particularly in view of 
the clear conventional superiority of the 
Warsaw Pact — wants to make the Fed¬ 
eral Republic of Germany part of a nuc- 
!entral Eurooe. as 


zone) arc just some of the questionable 
aspects of thoughtless visions. 

Even though the creation of such 
zones do not necessarily represent the 
first step towards nn irresponsible neu¬ 
tralism they would clearly jeopardise 
the security of the West and in particu¬ 
lar of Germany. : 

The Federal Republic of Germany, 
which is literally n frontline state both in 
the East-West conflict nnd in the divi¬ 
sion of Europe, must continue to insist 
on the direct and total protection of its 
territory by the entire western alliance 
— thrdugh the concept of forward def¬ 
ence; : . 

It must try to ensure that this territory 
is not regarded nnd treated as a military 
zone of inferior quality. 


culari exposes the country to a truly 
irresponsible security risk and lowers 
the warfare threshold. 


DIE® WELT 

■ miNii-MSk nuiiimw »l« tuliutiU 


Disarmament must always lead to 
greater not less security. Greater secur¬ 
ity can only then be achieved through 
disarmament ir a reliable and stable bal¬ 
ance of, above all, conventional forces is 
established — at a low a level as possible 
— and if the eastern side renounces its 
existing ability to launch a.supri.se at¬ 
tack and extensive offensive. 

In more precise terms, this means 
dial the Warsaw Pact’s fundamental su¬ 
periority, especially in the field of tanks 
and artillery, must be eliminated. 

The Soviet agreement to remove 
corresponding disparities in Europe 
and its declaration of support for the 
principle of asymmetric disarmament, 
both of which arc long-standing western 
demands previously rejected by Mos¬ 
cow, arc hopeful signs in this respect. 

Statements to this effect by Soviet 
leader Mikhail Gorbachov in particular 
are an important and encouraging move 
towards disarmament negotiations 
which could achieve these objectives. 

The West should pave the way to suc¬ 
cessful negotiations by developing a 
concept of mutual security. 

Efforts arc being made to this end b\ 
the Nato alliance and in individual 
member -t.ttes lliese efluris should he 
speeded up. 

The Federal Rcpuhlic of Germany in 
particular should express its vital inter¬ 
est in such an acceleration; Bonn will 
notify its alliance partners about its own 
ideas as soon as possible. 

This overall concept will primarily 
concentrate on eliminating existing 
arms technology disparities, then 
achieving effective reductions in the le¬ 
vels of armament and. finally, elaborat¬ 
ing effective and reliable verification 
nnd control procedures. 

Effective conventional disarmament 
must relate to the entire area stretching 
from the Urals to the Atlantic, although 
regional disparities must be taken into 
account. 

The same applies to the strategic and 
tactical options as well as to the equally 
significant factors of spatial and tem¬ 
poral reinforcement capabilities. ' 

The reduction of forcelevels or of le¬ 
vels of military equipment by equal 
amounts is not an acceptable disarma¬ 
ment proposal. 

If, for example, both alliances reduce 
levels by 500,000 — as sug¬ 
gested by the Soviet sidi — this would 
lead to a greater threat and less security 
rather than to greater security and a re- 


Contlniied from page 2 

once and for all to the American Middle 
East initiative. Disheartened and ’dis¬ 
couraged, King Hussein was Us iqain- 

;stay; . y .,’y -V 

. li^ertibocfled US and Israeli hoperfof 
fel nceding to negotiate dlreckly with 

„ Kjing Hussqin’s partial a Indication has 
enabled the PLO to nchieve the greatqst 
political victory in its history. Will it 
proVe.cnp&ble of putting this triumph to 

gpoduse7 • .. • . 

• .-.I Will it officially nnd convincingly abr 


jure the , destruction, of Israel, and 
thereby play the-ball-iiplo Jerusalem’s 
court, irresistibly forcing, Israel to re¬ 
cognise the PLO as a negotiating part¬ 
ner?.. , I 

The course".of .events; so. far ,in the 
Middle East tragedy--mnlfeqjtfyi. seem 
less than Ijkcly, .. 

The PLO has so far made ti qf 
every opportunity it.has been, given of 
making political capital out |L p{.,a..fa¬ 
vourable turn,ofevents. . I iH.:-.-. 

. ' i- Spiffjpjfc : 

..-.i!(SiltlilflubEChc %flilungt MiiAEch/% AUflU|U:l!l8K) 


duccd threat. Reductions of this kind 
would only make the western alliance 
even more inferior; there would not on¬ 
ly be a disproportionate increase .In the 
superiority of the eastern side, but also 
a dc facto perpetuation of the current 
imbalance. 

Before equal reductions are consid¬ 
ered, therefore,' existing imbalances 
must be eliminated, which means scal¬ 
ing down the force levels of the Warsaw 
Pact to — or at least somewhere near — 
Nato levels. , . 

Alongside the fields of nuclear and 
conventional disarmament there is it 
third priority field, the enforcement of a 
ban on chemical weapons. 

The ease wilh which agreement is 
reached in theory on this problem con¬ 
trasts markedly with the difficulties in¬ 
volved regarding verification in this 
field. 

The storage nnd production of con¬ 
ventional chemical weapons are already 
difficult to control. What is more, the 
new technologies of the binary C’-weu- 
pons mean that the corresponding 
ehcniicnl warfare agents only exist di¬ 
rectly after the weapon has been fired. 

Nevertheless, the .search for effective 
control mechanisms in this field must 
continue. 

Mutual security in Europe, however, 
requires more lluin just disarmament. 
Disarmament cun only lead to more se¬ 
curity if the aforo-mentioned require¬ 
ments are met. 

True mutual security in Europe is on¬ 
ly possible nil the basis of general politi¬ 
cal detente. 

In this sense disarmament policy can 
only be a pari of a more general policy 
of detente: it cannot replace it. 

Even it populist or all lot* visionary 
opinion refuses u» accept the fact, se- 
cunt\ problems in Europe will persist 
ns long ns political tension continues in 
a divided Europe. 

The best way to achieve effective dis¬ 
armament. therefore, is to follow the 
path towards effective detente. 

Security in Europe is not only based 
on military factors, but also on general 
political, economic and. in particular, 
humanitarian factors. 

There would be neither security nor 
armament problems in an undivided 
Europe, in which all people could ex¬ 
change ideas and information and in 
which all people could practice their 
fundamental civil and human rights and 
determine their own future. 

In this sense the policy of disarma¬ 
ment is embedded in the overall frame¬ 
work of a policy of general political de¬ 
tente, of more intense dialogue in East- 
West relations, and of a policy which 
leads to the universal respect for human 
rights nnd fundamental freedoms. 

There can be no talk of true and 
stable detente, for example, as long as 
shots arc fired in Germany at people 
who seek nothing other- than to make 
usfcr of their right’of'freedom of move* 
ment. 

Political detente basically starts at the 
level of each Individual, of each.Euro¬ 
pean and his right to self-determination. 

Suppon for freedom, self-determina¬ 
tion and independence, therefore, rep¬ 
resents the guiding'moito for n policy of 
detente tn Europe..; ■ : «■ ' 

: If true, progress Ik made In this field 
many of the problems of .European se¬ 
curity would take care of themselves. . 

1 Jin conceptual Kerins this means that 
ihc. West's policy rofi detente, security 
and disarmament,mqst be,;based on 41 
broad foundation — a foundation which 
Ihc people in.Eftsiqrn Europe expect us 
to snfeguard and respect. 

;, / V- • iv • j>- Rupert Scholl 

. , . {Die Walt, Bortnjlfr July* I.9HH) 
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PEOPLE IN POLITICS 


After two months, the Engholm style 
begins to assert itself in Kiel 






B ji>rn EnghnJin lias been Prime Min¬ 
ister or Schleswig-Holstein for two 
■nonlhs; he was swept into power in a 
landslide election after the iiar.schcl af¬ 
fair. 

(Christian Democratic Premier Uwe 
Hurschcl was accused of Waiergate- 
Mylc dirty tricks in last year’s elect ion 
campaign, resigned under pressure and 
was found tie;id in Ills Geneva hotel 
room.) 

.Social Democrat Eiigiutlin has yei to 
warm to the idea of being tonnally ad¬ 
dressed as Heir Mini.Mfifna.Mdent ami 
he strongly dislikes the abbreviation 
Ml*. 

lie is busy making a personal mark in 
his approach to the job mid studiously 
avoiding even in minor details the hahits 
of his predecessor. 

A wall-size work of art entitled The 
Spider ill Its Net is the most striking 
item of I'lrniuire in the new Premier’s 
office. 

It was made of branches ami lengths 
of wool by students ill u Kiel art college. 
They presented it to him with a dedica¬ 
tion hoping he would master his job. 
never lose track of the thread and not 
miss out a single knot. 

He knows only too well from his ex¬ 
perience as Stale Secretary and IIJihm- 
tinn Minister under Helmut Schmidt in 
iinnn dial this is sound advice. 

His return to power in Kiel was spec¬ 
tacular. if not unexpected. On 8 May 
there was a landslide at the polls in 
Schleswig-Holstein, with an absolute 
majority of 54.8 per cent of votes cost 
for ihcSPD. 

After 38 years in power the CDU was 
unceremoniously ousted, polling a pal¬ 
try 33.3 per cent. The message could 
hardly have been clearer. It was time for 
a change. It came on 31 May when 
Bjorn Engholm took over as Prime Min¬ 
ister. 

Now. two months later, the change 
can be seen for what it is. It has been 
deep-seated and is not just a matter of 
Herr Engholm’s style of government, 
his unaccusiomedly free and easy ap¬ 
proach and his direct and unpretentious 
personal manner. 

■The civil service has yet to grow ac¬ 
customed to the new men (and women) 
in power, both at Cabinet and at the 
lesser level of political appointments'll! 
the public service. 

Even Social Demnciais who have 
worked for years to oust the Christian 
Democrats in Schleswig-Holstein must 
first grow used to their new role in of¬ 
fice mul tin the government benches in 
the state assembly. 

A fresh start means more to Bjorn 
Engholm. 48, than just the implementa¬ 
tion of .Social Democratic policies. He is 
keen to .set aside associations with the 
liarschcl affair. 

Jlu comes rrom Liihcck hut naturally 
now lus to spend more of his lime in 
Kiel, the state capital, which is about 60 
miles away. 

But he will hear nothing of using the 
apartment in the upper storey of (he 
Ltutdcshanx, the former Imperial Nnv&l 
Academy and now seat of (he Land gov- 


verment, where Dr Barschcl stayed. 
Herr Engholm prefers to slay in a com¬ 
fortable ciiy-ccntrc hotel, the Kiclcr 
Kiiufmnnn, and would soonest have a 
small, top-floor apartment in (lie former 
official residence of cx-Fremicr, now 
Federal Finance Minister, Gerhard 
Suiltcnhcrg in up-market Diislcrn- 
brook, near the I.timfcshitits, 

The new head of government and his 
associates ure preparing fur u lengthier 
spell in office. They have already sei their 
sights on the next assembly elections, to be 
held in spring 1992, and plan to win as 
convincingly as they did (his time. 

Strategic political and personnel 
planning is masterminded from the 
■Stale Chancellery, where in State Secre- 
laiy Stefan Felny Herr lingholm has a 
sound man with legal training to run his 
government machinery. 

Herr Polity gained wide-ranging ad¬ 
ministrative experience in long years at 
(lie Chancellor’s Office in Bonn under 
Willy Brandt and 11 el nun Schmidt, then 
as deputy head of the V'erfaxuutgsschuiz. 
or domestic intelligence and counter-es¬ 
pionage agency, in Cologne. 

At least once a week Engholm and 
Pcluy confer with 1 lerhcrl Wessels, the 
Land government spokesman. Barbara 
Meier-Reimer, in charge of the Prime 
Minister’s office, ami Christiauc Flick, 
his personal assistant. 

They review the situation, decide on 
deadlines for important appointments, 
coordinate and plan. 

I wo fiieinbcisoi the team emne lioin 
Hamburg and are "imports,” us it were 
(although Hamburg is only fit) miles 
south of Kiel). 

Herr Wessels. a journalist, used to 
work for the Hamburger Abendbhtn. 
Frau Meier-Reimer was in charge of the 
office of Hamburg’s Mayor Klaus von 
Duhnanyi until he resigned shortly after 

H orst Tcltschik, Helmut Kohl’s chief 
adviser on foreign and security af¬ 
fairs, is preparing tlie Chancellor’s visit 
to Moscow. 

He has met government officials and 
central committee secretaries from 
Warsaw Pact countries. He consults 
Gcrmnn industrialists and bankers. He 
telephones Soviet ambassador Yuli 
Kvilsinski. 

Tcltschik. a 48-ycnr-uld political 
scientist, is more than the Chancellor’s 
adviser. He formulates Herr Kohl's for¬ 
eign policy for him. He gathers informa¬ 
tion from other capitals. He receives vi- 
8bc#sHcteon^TOKlfc*Tn the Chancellor's 
opinion. 

Herr Teltschik is the source of Hel¬ 
mut Kohl's ideas. The Chancellor is of¬ 
ten at. his best when he delivers un¬ 
changed (he speeches written by him. 

Herr Teltschik's ideas arc often hol¬ 
der than the Chancellor's, but then he 
doesn’t need to feel restricted by politi¬ 
cal considerations ns the Chancellor of¬ 
ten Is. 

Above ull. he can afford to criticise 
the Chancellor, who would not permit 
criticism rrom his other dose advisers 
Wolfgang Bcrgsdorr and Eduard Acker- 
mann. 

The relationship between the two 
men is not a father-son relationship, al¬ 
though Teltschik is ofifcn referred to ns 
"Kohl’s third son.". 

The Chancellor respects him for his 


the Sclilcswig-Hol- 
Mcin elections. Has 
Herr Engholm 
changed at oil since 
becoming Prime 
Minister, ns op¬ 
posed to leader of 
the Opposition? 

People who know 
him well say he 
hasn't. He conti¬ 
nues to prefer dark 
grey or dark blue 
double-breasted 
suits, white or blue 
shirts with button- 
down collars and 
laslnonablc lies. I Ic 
is still u seemingly 
non-stop ■ pipe- 
smoker (except on 
special public occa¬ 
sions). I (c is unhap¬ 
py about I wing ad- Keeping track of 
dressed as Hen Min - 
iucrfirtisident anil 

thoroughly dislikes the abbreviation MP. 
of which Dr Hurschcl was enamoured. 

lie will also have nntliing to do with 
his predecessor’s two armour-plated 
Mercedes cars, lie would like to sell 
them but has vet to find a buyer. 

His personal preference is lor die new 
BMW. bur lie continues to use die ageing 
Liihcck-rcgisicrcd BMW, number plate 
HL-I-1L 58. daring hack to his days as 
SPD loader in. (he. state, assembly. ■- 

(Jr lie walks, .is lie did recently in 
Bonn — from the Bundc.srat to the 
neighbouring Chancellor's Office to pay 
Chancellor Kohl his first official visit. 

Most unlike Dr Barschel, Herr Eng- 
hnlm is keen to meet the people. He do¬ 
esn't seal himself off from the public, 
hoping instead to gain new ideas for use 
in government from meeting as many 


The finger on 
the pulse 
of the world 



m ifw 
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Refugee from Sudotenland ... Horst 
Tsltttihlk. (Phulu: archives) 

competence and his loyalty. When Herr 
Kohl's career seemed to be on the brink 
of eclipse as leader of the Opposition, 


the threads . . . Engholm In office. 

(Photo: Jons Minrichsonj 

people ns possible. He hns instructed his 
Cnbinct of four women and six men to 
meet ihe people at least once a week in a 
capacity unconnected with their depart¬ 
ment. 

Let the Arts Minister visit Orcnstein 
& Koppcl, the Liibeck mechanical engi¬ 
neering firm, or the Agriculture Minis¬ 
ter have something to do with the ails. 

Some members of his Cabinet are re¬ 
ported still to be having difficulty In this 
directum. 

Yet meeting the people does not, os 
Herr Engholm sees it, mean plain 
speaking of the kind that is usual among 
Social Democrats. 

He has begun to set store by a little 
more distance and to draw a clear dis¬ 
tinction between Prime Minister and 
Continued on page 5 

Horst Teltschik stood by him as head of 
the CDU/CSU parliamentary party 
leader's office, often taking the caning 
for his boss, who hasn’t forgotten. 

Herr Teltschik joined the CDU via 
the RCDS, or Christian Democratic 
Students’ Union, which he led in Begjja?*** j 

He is self-confident enough and 
sufficiently shrewd — to know ;Wji 0** 
limitations. He has never seen 
a civil servant who merely doe$thl$ duty. 

He grew up in Bavaria, Virhere he and 
his family arrived after, the war as Su¬ 
deten German refugees.from Czechos¬ 
lovakia. . »i«- ■ 

wasV$ix at the one of four 

brothers. Three years ago there was a nr- p ■ 
mour that he was going to take over 3 (Ba- j 

varian) CSU.seat in the Bundestag. He dis- j 

missed the Idea as n practical joke. 

He has been' Helmut Kohl’s speech*- j 
riter since 1972. Herr Kohl wanted him 
(q continue as sppcchwriter at the Chah- 
Qellpr’s Office. He refused. Ho wanted 
to h$acf the department in charge~of for* 
cign and Intra-German affpirs, develop- i 
ment policy and external,security. ■ .i ,”--1, 

He feels he : has been opt put for (big;£ 
job singe his student day* At the 0ttO'.'rl- 
Suhr Institute of politicqbiscience in.Bsr?riJ* 
jin, where, he worked, at one stage as W ; .||| 
assistant to. Professor Hlphard,, 

Ihal, 1 □ well-known Social Democrat* 
iwrptc a thesis ^bout the.S jpp-Sovipl SP n ?:|| [ 

ty ctl Stephan-Andtehs-Casdorff^^ 

, (Sfldd^vi.schfJ Zqliuijg, ‘July :•'* 
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Forty years since the first hesitant steps 
towards nationhood in the free world 


Forty years ago, the Western powers 
realised that they could not solve the 
German problem with the Soviet Union. 

So they proposed Ihnl a national assem¬ 
bly work out a constitution for west 
Germany, the zone occupied by the Un- 1 
lied States, Britain and France. This = 
eventually led to the composition of J 
Grundgesestz, Basic Law. Gcrd Ressing ' 
looks back* foe. Rhelnlscher..Merkur 
Christ and Welt. J 

T he change in the altitude or Ameri- 1 
cans towards Germans Tour dc- ! 
cades ago came as a surprise (perhaps i 
even shock) not only to Washington’s 
western allies, but also within the USA I 
itself. 

The Germans in the western zones of 
occupation fell a sense of relief and new 
hope for the future. 

A nation which had suffered total de¬ 
feat and was laden with the guilt of atro¬ 
cious crimes against humanity started to 
develop a new self-awareness. 

The western allies realised that the 
Germans had tmmistnknbly developed 
an appreciation of ways of life based oil 
the principle of liberty. 

The staying power demonstrated by 
the people of Berlin during the Soviet 
Union's blockade of the city between 
summer 1948 and summer 1949 was 
praised us an ideal example of rejection 
nf the threat of Communist subjugation. 

In ihe ilbisnni* "hu h h.i-t cvnKcd .it- 
M«f-*h«-**tM-Con!orence m February 
1 ‘*-15. the USA initially tried to conti¬ 
nue cooperation with the Soviet Union 
m the spirit of the wartime anti-Hiller 
alliance - despite the conflicts which 
had surfaced between the two nations 
since au lu mil 1944. 

In his notorious speech in Stuttgart 
on ft September. I94fi. the then US Se¬ 
cretary of State. James F. Byrnes, eom- 
protnisingly acknowledged the provi¬ 
sions of the 1945 Potsdam Agreement 
over the demilitarisation of Germany 
and the entitlement of the Soviets to re¬ 
parations. 

On the other hand, he criticised the 
fact that Stalin and Molotov refused to 
regard Germany, which was divided in¬ 
to zones of occupation, as an “economic 
whole**and render at least some kind of 
service in return (for example, in the 
form of farm products) ■ for the repar¬ 
ations from the western zones.; ■ 11 

Byrnes assured -the Germans that 
America would hfclp them, despite ef* 
erything which had happened, to find an 
honourable place among peaceful and 

. WWlW 

The Soviet Union promptly necused- 
Byrnes of a "violation of the Potsdam 
provisions.” 

Soviet polemics and an increasingly 
lough response by the West created the 
psychological climate which ushered in 
the “Cold War". 

The Germans in the western zones or 
occupation benefited from the coniplctc 
reorientation of the American approach 
to world politics by President Harry S.‘ 
Truman after 1947. . i . 

Franklin D. Roosevelt’s lough bnd 1 
pragmatic successor felt that the policy 
of making appeasing appeals to' the’ 
Kremlin was the wrong line to take. 

He pointed out that ihe Soviets sup¬ 
ported the Communists in the Greek ci- 



Sft'j-'Or 


the Dardanelles and Armenian regions, 
and thnt the. United Nations had only 
just managed to persuade the Soviet 
Union to pull out of Persian Azerbaijan. 
^urJhjBrmoire, rfh£. situation in China 
was Mill undecided lifter General 
George C. Marshall had unsuccessfully 
tried to mediate between diking Kai- 
shek and Communist leader Mao Tse- 
lung and civil war had broken nut. 

Truman regarded the .stabilisation of 
the Eastern Mediterranean region and 
the strengthening of the link between 
the western /ones of ncctipiiiiou in tier- 
many and the democratic nations on 
both sides of the Atlantic as priority 
tasks. 

On 11 March, 1947, Truman out¬ 
lined his policy or containment, de¬ 
signed to prevent the expansion of 
Cuuuminisni. to both chambers of the 
US Congress. 

The intellectual father of this policy is 
reputed to Ik- the diplomat and tusioii- 
itn George F. Kciinan. 

Truman explained that he was well 
aware of the far-reaching implications 
of future US support tor Greece and 
Turkey. 

Truman countered the Soviet propu- 

iMiid.i Ili.it li*- was liiim.4! i x.ii cib.iliitu 
ihe situation . by-. departing worn -ibe- 
course pursued by his predecessor in 
olfice. a line of criticism lor which there 
was even a certain unmung ul under¬ 
standing in the West, by emphasising 
thin Moscow had, afier all. imposed a 
lotalilariun regime against their will on 
the countries in Eastern and Central 
Europe allegedly “liberated" by Ihe Red 
Army. 

This, said Truinan. represented a vio¬ 
lation of the Yalta Agreement on ■liber¬ 
ated Europe." 

As a complementary move to the 
Truman doctrine the new US Secretary 
of State. George Marshall, developed 
his plan to provide financial assistance 
for the recovery of the European econo¬ 
my on 5 June. 1947. 

■ For the Germans this meant the deci¬ 
sive defeat of the concept forwarded by 
Roosevelt's Treasury Secretary. Henry 
Morgenthaa. 

Morgcnthau’s Germany Plan (thu de¬ 


tails nf which were elaborated by Harry 
Dexter White) was already personally 
rejected by Roosevelt on 22 September. 
1944. 

Despite his low opinion of the Ger¬ 
man national character Roosevelt was 
persuaded by the opponents of Morgen- 
thau's plan ihnl the complete de-imlus- 
triali.sntion and itgrarianisation of Cen¬ 
tral Europe would only lend to the im¬ 
prove rish merit of the continent and 
might thus make ii easier for the Soviet 
Union to move in at soine stage in the 
future.' 

Nevertheless, the spirit of the plan 
lived on. In particular, the rejection ul 
any fraternisation between Americans 
and Germans found its expression in the 
Directive JCS Ulh7 for the American 
military administration. 

This directive was replaced by the Di¬ 
rective JCS 1779 on 17 July. 1947. The 
new directive made it clear that the US 
giivcrmncm wanted political organisation 
and political life in Germany to assume a 
form “which, on the basis of economic 
prosperity will lend to internal peace in 
Germany and contribute towards the spirit 
of peace between nations." 

This was the political context in which a 
conference held in London between Feb¬ 
ruary and June BUS. w-itli tie legates trout 
the USA. Britain and France and in con¬ 
sultation with Germany's smaller neigh¬ 
bours Holland. Belgium and Luxembourg, 
decided l«» commission a West German 

. mi-I iUm.'IiI l"'.- i.iNi-h :i loLr.il- 

Itt gbfemmeritnl structure with adequate 
central authority. 

Tile Kremlin reacted by prohibiting 
representatives from ils German /one i»t 
occupation from participating in the 
project. 

At a conlerence meeting in Warsaw 
between the eight Eastern bloc coun¬ 
tries at that time (still including Yugos¬ 
lavia ami Albania) the USA and Britain 
were accused of pursuing a policy of di¬ 
viding Germany and instrumentnlising 
the industrial poiential of the Ruhr re¬ 
gion to the strategic objectives of the 
USA and Britain. 

Regardless of this response the ele¬ 
ven Premiers of the West German 
Liinder negotiated their answer to the 
offer made by the western allies during 
a meeting in the Ritlcrsturz hotel in Ko¬ 
blenz between 8 and 10 July. 

The three documents the offer con¬ 
tained called for the elaboration of a con¬ 
stitution, statements on the Liindcr bor- 


Cont1nuedfrompage4 , . 

day he made his first government poli¬ 
cy statement to the state nssemhly an 
entry in his official diary* read: “Recep¬ 
tion for 200 tried and trusted com¬ 
rades." 1 

His personal assistant, Christianc 
Flick, says there will be no repetition 
of;this unfortunate choice of worfjs. 
(As Prime Minister he meets Sj*D 
members, not comrades.) • ■ 
<ln>4he weeks ahead he will mainly 


ders, and views on an Occupation Sta¬ 
tute. The response of the Land Premiers 
was generally positive. 

Nevertheless, they were not as 
pleased about the allied initiative as 
American military governor. General 
Lucius D. Clay hud expected. 

The conference host, Rhineland-Pal¬ 
atinate Premier Peter Altmcier. an¬ 
nounced that, despite general accept¬ 
ance of the initiative, no-one wanted a 
“west stale" based oil u constitutional 
nntionul assembly. 

Instead, the Land leaders recom¬ 
mended setting up n ’'Parliamentary 
Council" composed of elected represen¬ 
tatives from the Land assemblies to 
workout u“Basie l.nw." 

The Premiers w-unicd to avoid going 
down in history as the "dividers" of Ihe na¬ 
tion. 

This meeting in Koblenz coined the 
concepts which were to accompany the 
western German state along its road to 
democrat ic development. 

A second conference in the Nicder- 
wald hunting lodge on 21 mid 22 July 
led to the del mile acceptance of the 
London conference proposals. 

In his memoirs Konrad Adenauer, 
who later became chairman of the Parli¬ 
amentary t'ouiicil with ils 05 represen¬ 
tatives from various political parties, re¬ 
called dial it was in tended as a makesh¬ 
ift arrangement. 

'Ihe (.and Premiers informed the three 
military governors oF the western allies nl 
iheir approval on 20 and 2ft July. 194S. 

Renewed efforts 


In view i>l the conflicts which had al¬ 
ready developed ii seems tmlikclv dial 
•.hi ali-Germau di-nver mu svsiem. 
which would incviinhiv have had west¬ 
ern characteristics, could have deve¬ 
loped it there had been relative consen¬ 
sus between all lour victorious powcis 
over I lie German Question. 

I'lii! western allies made a renewed 
at tempi to reach agreement with ihe So¬ 
viet Union on this issue during a cumer¬ 
er ice between respective Foreign Minis¬ 
ters in Paris in May 1 *M9. 

In its own interest, however, die Com¬ 
munist Soviet Union wanted to return to 
the status laid down by the Potsdam 
Agreement and thus to the Morgeatliau 
approach to .solving the problem. 

The Truman ad ministration, however, 
had already dismissed this concept. 

This was one of the results of the pos¬ 
itive assessment of the development in 
Germany made by cx-president Herbert 
Hoover during his visits to Germany. 

Gerd Reusing 

(Rhcinivchcr Merkur/Christ unit Well. 

Bonn. 29JuL> IWtt) 

unable to avoid foreign travel, with the 

Schles¬ 
wig-Holstein’s eastern, Baltic..neigh¬ 
bours. t • - 

' He ii not imefe^tctJ Ih' visiting Chi¬ 
na, which seems id be popular with 
mnny Bonn and Land polif teinrts. 

r- " ■. i"f 

HU first visit abroad.as Prime Minis- 


stein office in Bonn to that of neigh- unable to avoid foreign travel, with the 
hurgr&W'**’**^^ i ■ •• - 9fBphftfU«fln^S89(M^f n 3wa'jand- r SphJes- 

Herr Engholm knows well how pro- wig-HoHiein!* eastern, Baltic .neigh- 
fcssionally find profitably Hamburg boRrs. 

“sells itself in Bonn,) 1 ■ ( . '•HelihotimereritcdlhvisItlTigChi- 

Schleswig-Holstein.as he sdesitflias na ^ W hiclt seeitis id be'bopulnr with 
much to learn from Hamburg. mnny Bonn ui\d Land polif felarts. 

■From November he will hove more , i.yv i‘- " iv**-!;: • •••;. 

to do in Bonn ds president, for.n year. HU first vUU abrpad.as Prime Mtms- 
of the Bimdflsrati of Upper’ !Hpuse of ic^wllb© !9 Swctjcn H w,hpr© he will be 
thhBundestag. ; ,* ■ ■ • wpkjQpwl by Sppial Pemqcratic Pre- 

. lh this 1 flinttloh 'he : wifi deputise for mjcr jpgysuccessor to the 
Federal 'President ,;r Rtehard Van 
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■ IMF CONFERENCE 

Over 10,000 
delegates 
due in Berlin 

T he imnunl conference or (he World 
Hank and Imcrnuiiniisd Monetary 
Fund (IMF) in West Berlin next month 
will he the biggest conference ever in 
Germany. 

The organisers say 10,01111 dclcguics 
are coming from 151 countries. This 
gives West Berlin the chance to esta¬ 
blish its imngc as a meeting place for. 
Nnrth-Knuth dialogue. 

The llurlin-hnscri Aspen Insiiliite 
held an international meeting to talk 
about what the World Bunk and the 
IMF would discuss at their meeting. 

The timing is probably a few years 
loo soon for this meeting of the World 
Batik and the JMF to pass into history as 
n pioneering one. 

One reason is that the international 
policies of the USA. without which the 
two special UN organism ions with 
headquarters in Washington cannnot 
gel very far, are standing still until after 
the presidential election. 

Another is thul there is still some wuy 
to go before the Fast Bloc call particip¬ 
ate in the internalioiud financial system. 

Several Fast Bloc representatives at 
the Aspen conference said that it was 
desirable that they did lake part. This all 
depends, however, on the success of 
Gorbachov's perestroika. 

An American banking representative 
said that according to appearances there 
were no current new tasks Tor the interna¬ 
tional financial system. The tasks were 
fundamentally the same as in past years. 

For the industrialised countries, this 
involved the maintenance of economic 
growth and improvements to trade bal¬ 
ances. For the developing and East Bloc 
countries, apart from growth, there was 
the question of coping with the debt. 

The breakdown of Bretlon Woods 
continues to huvu its influence on every 
international economic conference. The 
World Bank and IMF were established 
after Brelton Woods in 1944. 

An American financial expert said 
that attempts were continuously being 
made to find new structures (hat would 
permit the world economy to operate in 
an orderly manner. 

These efforts include the regular world 
economic summits, the last of which took 
place a few weeks ago in Toronto. 

It is essential that these summits 
should he extended to take in North- 
South problems. 

Another purttcipiinl at the Aspen Insti¬ 
tute conference compared the situation 
now, in which the Americans are ceasing 
to he ti leading economic power, with the 
position before the First World War when 
Great Britain lost its role as the dominant 
economic and trading nation. 

The danger toduy is that there is no 
other nut ton prepared to fill the gap be¬ 
ing left by the USA. 

Primarily this involves u generation 
question. The older generation of politi¬ 
cians, who set up the multilateral system 
after the Second World War have grad¬ 
ually stepped down. What is lacking is :i 
"conductor" for the future “internation¬ 
al economic concert." . 

"Adjustmcut" will be u key word at 
tlie World Bank and IMF con rerun ct;. 
Experts generally agree that adjustment 
is called for from the rich industrialised 
countries us well uv from the indebted 


Security build up amid 
fears of terror strike 


third World nations. 

Tlie main task of the northern hair of 
the world is to bring its unbalanced 
trade balances into order and to fight 
protectionist tendencies, which would 
only ruin the world market. 

The main .sufferers are the developing 
countries. They have a total debt of 
$l,2501)ii. 

The Aspen Conference only touched 
on how this financial burden could be 
lifted. A hanking representative pointed 
out tliiu the development problem did 
not only involve debt. 

Columbia, for instance, has faithfully 
followed IMF conditions without 
achieving economic improvement. 

But the cases of South Korea and Tai¬ 
wan are different. Both urc former deb¬ 
tor nations. Toil ay South Korea is in a 
position to repay debts and Taiwan has 
built up big international reserves. 

Aspen Conference participants as¬ 
sessed in vuriuus ways wlmt role, apart 
from (he World Bank and (he IMF, 
commercial banks could play in tackling 
the debt problem. The general view was 
that they hud "burnt their fingers" loo 
much to gel involved in the Third World 
again to any great extent. 

One participant believed that a solu¬ 
tion of the debt problem without the in¬ 
volvement of the commercial hanks was 
virtually impossible. 

This speaker said that a good solution 
would be if the western bunking .system 
moved into specific development pro¬ 
grammes. 

One Third World representative said 
thtil the truth was that the multilateral 
system of the World Bank and IMF hud 
not accomplished much to motivate the 
private sector m invest in the Third 
World to any great extent. 

Or is some other way possible? Instead 
of the free world market, which it is diffi¬ 
cult to influence multilateral!)' and from n 
macro-economic point of view, is there to 
be a world of trade blocs, the European 
Community. North America, the Yen Bloc 
and the Comccun Bloc, which nil have 
preferred trading partners in specific re¬ 
gions of the Third World? 

The Aspen Conference dealt with this 
hypothetical situation. The signs arc 
that this is the way things are going — a 
European Community representative 
gave an idea of this with a glowing re¬ 
port about the European Single Market, 
which is to come into existence in 1992. 

An American delegate said that the 
idea should not be excluded that as a 
reaction to the EC Single Market, which 
will be the largest unified market in the 
world, a dose “North Pacific trading 
partnership" could come into being with 
the USA, Canada and eventually Mexi¬ 
co. on the one side of the Pacific and Ja¬ 
pan on the other. 

He said that it was hard to sec how 
the Japanese economy could develop 
further in (he way it has if it did not 
opaao^ubaAmarlcaitma rket. 

A Japanese however, took the wind 
out of the sails of this idea, pointing out 
that Japan wax concentrating on part¬ 
nerships in the Far East. 

Financial specialists front Hungary, 
which hits been u member of the IMF 
since 1985 (along with Poland and Yu¬ 
goslavia). brought the East Bloc as a 
trading partner into the discussions. 

The Hast Blue representatives said 
(but the next decisive steps on the way 
to better economic links were: first, to 
make the llussiun rouble convertible; 
and, second, the entry of the Soviet Un¬ 
ion iitlo the IMF. 

The Iqltcr is unlikely over the next 
few years, but there could be better con¬ 
nections between Hast and West.in this 

Manfred Rvmhcmcr 
i (ncrTagrkkpu-g'rt.'Bcfhn. 14 July IVKK) 


A series of discussions and protest 
meetings arc taking place u.s a reac¬ 
tion to the annual conference of the 
World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund in Berlin next month. 

Already some hard-core left-wing ac¬ 
tivists have withdrawn front some dis¬ 
cussions, saying that altitudes arc loo 
moderate. 

There are undertones of violence and 
it is feared that Red Army Faction 
(RAF) terrorists will attack. This would 
place prominent World Bunk and IMF 
figures in danger. 

Six professors at Berlin's Free Uni¬ 
versity, ranging from mineral ore econ¬ 
omist Steven l Yowcn to the long-serving 
communist Elmar Ahvntcr, have em¬ 
phasised the problems of international 
debt in one series of lectures. 

For months student groups at many 
universities in Germany have been ex¬ 
amining (lie often sweeping criticisms of 
the World Bunk and. particularly, the 
IMF. 

The Foundation for Development 
and Peucc. set up by Willy Brandt in 
Berlin, is to discuss the finances of 
world development in a series of public 
meetings. 

Groups concerned with development 
policies, from church organisations to 
hard-core, left-wing militants, have met 
at three nationwide campaign eonler- 
ences. 

The fluntlexlnnun'/J entwicklungspul- 
ilheher Arbi'ii^nip/wn. a nation-wide, 
generally left-wing, association repre¬ 
senting, roughly 300 Third World sup¬ 
port groups, iuiiiall) tailed on its .sup¬ 
porters to fight the IMF Conference 
tooth and nuil. Bui ut the last confer¬ 
ence, more moderate voices prevailed. 

A "Counter Conference* is to take 
place in Berlin from 23 to 25 Septem¬ 
ber. The organisers arc more concerned 
with criticism of the World Bank and 
IMF than dialogue. Representatives 



from the two UN organisations have not 
been invited. 

The conference will end with a big 
demonstration on the eve of the official 
opening of the World Bank and IMF 
conference. 

From 26 to 30 Scptcmher, the World 
Bunk and the IMF arc to be “examined" 
before u "Tribunal," headed by the Ital¬ 
ian. communist Lclio Basso Founda¬ 
tion. 

Latin American lawyers have drawn 
up uu indictment, and un "international 
jury" will sit in judgment. . 

But this is all too moderate for hard¬ 
core leftists and they have withdrawn. 

They arc organising their own ‘•dec¬ 
entralised campaign," obviously with vi¬ 
olence in mind. 

The West Berlin left-wing daily, «i- 
gf-wi/MUg, has been planning a public 
meeting on World Bank policies. 

It made its arrangements in secret 
and this-upset the Alternative Move¬ 
ment. which then demanded that lages- 
zciiung keep World Bank and IMF fi¬ 
gures away from It. 

The newspaper gave in to this black¬ 
mail. But, the meeting remains the plat¬ 
form for almost nil critics of the Wok-Id 
Bank and IMF Conference. 

Wilhelm Kewcnig (CDU), internal af¬ 


fairs senator, lias kept an especially watch- | 
fu! eye on the hard-core, left-wing milit¬ 
ants and the Alternative Movement. 

Like officials at the German anti-cs- 
pionugc agency, he fears that terrorists 
from the Red Army Faction (RAF) are 
planning attacks and that they will he 
able to operate in an area where there 
arc plenty or sympathisers. 

If Berlin were to become a scene of 
unrest there would be danger for promi¬ 
nent conference participants. 

Giinler Rcxrudt (FDPj, Berlin's fin¬ 
ance senator, Tears that'his favourite 
project will be harmed. Me hopes to de- j 
velop Berlin into a new centre for Euro- • 
peon financial services within the Euro¬ 
pean Single Market. 

Kewcnig and Rcxrodt have their eyes 
on the elections to Berlin's House of 
Representatives on 29 January 1989. 

The Senate would appear to be power¬ 
less if the Conference is ruined. v 

Opponents of the World Bank »m\ 

IMF conference arc mainly people who 
reject violence. A university lecturer, a 
person well-informed nbout the opposi¬ 
tion to the conference, said that its op¬ 
ponents were concerned to an astonish¬ 
ingly sophisticated degree with the 
problem of world indebtedness. 

He said that they no longer saw the 
World Bank and the IMF alone as the 
guilty parlies for the poverty of the 
Third World. 

He also pointed out that no single 
person had emerged us an object of per¬ 
sonal hatred in the way President Ro¬ 
nald Reagan was singled out during hi' 
visit to West Berlin in June last year. 

But Kewcnig himself could become 
the focus for intended acts of violence 
through too obvious a demonstration of 
Senate and police authority. 

It seems that it is vital that the secur¬ 
ity forces should tread warily to ensure 
that a minority of firebrand demonstra¬ 
tors did not gain support if a backlash 
developed to what might be perceived 
ns high-handed police action. 

Police public relations on May Day 
this year were very successful. But bru¬ 
tal action by a special police anti-dem¬ 
onstration flying-squad, set up to coun¬ 
ter protests at Wackersdorf and much 
criticised by the Berlin police itself, 
would be like a red rag to a bull to bodt p 
moderates and militant demonstrators. 

The appeal of Ernst Reuter, when be 
was mayor of Berlin during the blockade; 
“People of the world, look at this city,” will 
be of particular relevance this autumn. 

In the meantime IMF management is 
not sitting back and doing, nothing. The 
planners have been, putting Berliners in , 
the right frame of mind with an exhibition 1 i 
in the Visitors’ Centre. Twenty-five draw¬ 
ings by Berlin artists including A. R. Penck 
and Elvira Bach are being displayed. ■ 

So that the emphasis is not only on. 
the "Young Wild Ones" -there nre also 
photographs on display during Ihc run¬ 
up to the conference. 

The exhibition would seem to create thfr 
impression that everything was for the best 
in the best of nil possible worlds. 

-Opposition to the, conference has • 
been echoed by ‘‘fellow travellers'! to • 
East Germany. Six members of a all** ■ '} 
godly private group.of J50. critics have ..-Jy, 
called for, “a campaign conference” toi $j 
Potsdam. Members of the Greens Party . 
from Bonn and elsewhere intend to taWfe 
part. .... .... i :, BurkharHWilki^j. 

(RhclnischcrMcrkUryChTiiit'iln^Wi^-l; j 
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STOCKMARKETS 


Evidence about a German connection 
with insider trading in America 


G ary Lynch, head of the SEC. Amer¬ 
ica's stock exchange watchdog 
commission, was notified that on 30 and 
31 December I9tk7 a client of the West- 
dcutsche Landeshank bought 500 
shares nitd highly speculative options in 
Sterling Drug, for which Tlorfmann-La 
Roche of Switzerland made n takeover 
bid on ! Jnnunry. 

He was in no doubt whatever that the 
timing and manner of the transaction 
were "conclusive proof" of illegal insid¬ 
er trading. 

His suspicion that there was more to 
the German connection was confirmed 
by another transaction. 

On 12 November 198? n unit trust 
bought via the Stuttgart Laiulcsbank 
1(1,0110 shares in US retailers Carter 
Hawley Hale. Another US firm hail held 
confidential takeover talks with the 
CHH board two days earlier. 

Mr Lynch is said to suspect nine Ger¬ 
man banks of dubious dealings in US 
securities. 

They include such well-known names 
as Westdetiische Laiulcsbank, the Stutt¬ 
gart l.nndesbank. the Hcssische Lau- 
desbank, Commerzbank anil Baycrnhy- 
po. 

The Americans were quick to act. 
They wrote on 25 May 1988 to the Fed¬ 
eral Finance Ministry in Bonn asking 
the Ministry's Klaus Knetschkc for offi¬ 
cial assistance in clarifying the matter. 
The SEC sleuths were convinced US 
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insiders had used the services of Ger¬ 
man banks, the Frankfurt stock market 
newsletter Per Plutow-lirief told its sub¬ 
scribers. 

Bank staff, arc also said to have 
earned money on the side from stock 
exchange dealing on the basis of confid¬ 
ential information to which ordinary in¬ 
vestors did not have access. 

Insider dealing is not prosecuted any¬ 
where nearly as strictly in the Federal 
Republic of Germany — or anywhere 
else in Europe — as |t is in the United 
States. 

That is why many LIS speculators did 
business via Switzerland for ages — to 
outsmart the SEC sleuths. But Switzer¬ 
land is no longer considered sufficiently 
safe. 

Under pressure from (he US author¬ 
ities the Swiss have concluded a memor¬ 
andum of mule islanding by which Am¬ 
erica is assured of Swiss assistance in in¬ 
vestigating insider dealings. 

Similar arrangements have been 
reached with the British. Canadian and 
Jnpancse authorities. The SEC is nego¬ 
tiating with France. Italy. Australia and 
New Zealand. 

Onlv the Germans have yet to show 
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the least inclination to cooperate with 
the SEC. In the Federal Republic, un¬ 
like in the United States, insider trans¬ 
actions arc policed by the slock ex¬ 
changes. 

So prosecuting cases that have been 
brought to light is ns cumbersome as the 
German definition of insider trading: 
"knowledge of unpublished circum¬ 
stances thpt may affect the market value 
of insider paper." 

Yet the circumstances lo which this 
definition refers arc by no means as 
vague us the definition might lead one lo 
imagine. 

They include takeover bids and 
terms, capital increases or decreases, 
control contracts and profit transfer 
agreements, all of which tmiy clearly 
have u hearing on share prices. 

They constitute insider information 
when the details arc not known to the 
general public. What is illegal is Tor in¬ 
siders to use such information to make 
money on their own account. 

Who is deetned to be an insider? In 
the Federal Republic (he category is 
strictly limited, with only major share¬ 
holders, directors and management staff 
of companies affected having been tak¬ 
en to task for having a Nutter on the 
strength of inside knowledge. 

But even that is only half the truth. 
Only insiders employed hy companies 
that have officially acknowledged the 
rules need fear being taken lo task, and 
even dies need haw im le.ir id diseipli- 
tfffry oyVHinlAar proceedings. 

The last instance of any magnitude 
ihsii is known to have occurred in Ger¬ 
man stock markets was two and a half 
years ago when Klaus Kuhn. AEG su¬ 
pervisory board chairman until 30 April 
1986. bought 7011 shares in the com¬ 
pany. 

He bought his shares in autumn 
1985. making a handy profit of nearly 
DM16.000. But he refunded it when 
Frankfurt stock exchange officials told 
him he ought not lo have bought the 
shares because, in his executive capac¬ 
ity, he had known that Daimler-Benz 
and AEG were holding merger talks. 

These talks triggered an AEG share 
price increase from DM125 lo DM24 J 
between mid-May and the end of Oc¬ 
tober 1985, which by German stand¬ 
ards was little short of meteoric. 


New rules 


German rules to protect investors 

an 

offence to pass on insider knowledge to 
third parties. Management consultants 
and.bankers are also lo abide by the 
rules. • 

The chips are,down for public com¬ 
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“Germany's voluntary- insider trading 
regulations are not ineffective," says 
Rudiger Rosen, business manager of the 
German Stock Exchange Association. 

He goes on to mention several good 
reasons why so few cases have eoinc lo 
light in the Federal Republic. One is 
that the number of listed companies is 
fairly smull, another that there have 
been very few stock exchange takeover 
bids in Germany. 

Takeovers urc usually managed dif¬ 
ferently, with limited companies or 
private firms (ns opposite to slock ex¬ 
change-quoted com panics) being 
bought out. 

Besides, German banks are less ready 
to finance takeover battles. 

The Federal Republic, and Europe in 
general, has so far-largely been spared 
battles of this kind. Exceptions to this 
rule include Carlo de Bcncdelli's bid lo 
gain control oT Belgium's Socictc Gcn- 
ernle and the battle between Nestle nnd 
Suclmrd of Switzerland for control over 
Rown trees of Britain. 

In the United Stales there has been u re¬ 
markable increase in the number of ninc- 
digil takeover bids since llic early 1970s, 
with a corresponding increase in the num¬ 
ber of speculators keen to cash in on these 
mcgadculs — by hook or by crook. 

The 5EC's most spectacular success 
was when it brought Ivan Boe.sky and 
Dennis Levittc behind bars ill 1986. Bo- 
csky's dictum that avarice was as good si 
religion as any proved his undoing. 

The SEC has much more effective 
means of bringing insiders to book than 
the millioriiics in most oilier countries. 

In the United Suites virtually anyone 
who has uceess to confidential informa¬ 
tion is classified ns an insider. 

In theory even a taxi driver who Imp- 
pens to listen in to a cab full of executives 
ci hi Id count as one — and he guilts nl an 
offence if he cashed in on wliar he heard. 

But the SECs teeth lose ihcir hite 
when speculators simply transfer ihcir 
operations to countries such as the Fed¬ 
eral Republic of Germany, which Amer¬ 
icans must feci to be little short ol an in¬ 
sider's paradise. 

So it is hardly surprising that the SEC 
is trying to bring influence to bear on 
Gcrmnny, mul the Germans are no less 
understandably reluctant to assure the 
Americans of legal assistance in investi¬ 
gating allegations of insider trading. 

As Herr von Rosen puis it: "Any such 
arrangement would call for careful con¬ 
sideration, bearing in mind that insider 
investigations invariably involve a 
breach of hanking secrecy." 

The banks’ duty to maintain secrecy 
about customers’ affairs is, he says, a le¬ 
gal principle of great importance. 

As far as the German banks arc con¬ 
cerned Mr Lynch’s suspicions are un¬ 
founded. They say their staff did not, in 
the cases involved, do busihess on their 
account. They merely placed customers' 
orders. 

. BeJrfdeM thc bankS'Say they ore pre¬ 
pared to tell (he SEC who the customers 
were — provided the customers give 
their permission for this information to 
be divulged, 

Commerzbank chief executive Waller 
Seipp sounds an extremoly cooperative 
note. "Whut matters*" he says, "is to ar¬ 
rive at clear arrangements in bilateral 
agreements.”- • :■ . 

That might soon prove unnecessary. 
As on othQF-issifeBi Insider trading is a 
problem on 1 which . the^Buropoan Com¬ 
munity is entitled toil soy. '' •' 

• ■■ A European Community guideline on 
i insider trading htwbcort drafted. There 


", Vet the fact ram#s thqt in#er , insider trading htwbcbn drafted. There* 
• Ml Mg&@ft;motp,p^r tJge^ ’ la no woyin which European responsib- 
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■ THE MOTOR INDUSTRY 


Audi’s record year cannot hide facts of 
balance sheet — more jobs to be axed 


M otor manufacturer Audi ha.s had a 
record year — hut it has big prob¬ 
lems as well. Turnover was higher limn 
ever before, hut profits were low. 

And Audi's problems in America, 
where it has lost a loiai of more than 
50(1 million marks, continue. 

Outwardly, the Volkswagen subsidi¬ 
ary spreads tile optimism so typical of 
this branch of industry. 

The optimism of Audi executives 
calls to mind the little boy who kept on 
whistling out loud when walking 
through the dark cellar. 

Audi may have to face its most trying 
years since it was taken over by the V\V 
group. 

I.ust year, more Audi* were luiili than 
ever before; turnover was well above 
DNUtlm; the new Audi NU/dds were 
way up on top of the sales lists. 

It is the only car manufacturer which of¬ 
fers a Id-year guarantee against rust (fully 
galvanised Imdywnrk) and an ingeniously 
simple safety system (procon-tcii). 

The Audi four-wheel drive, the 
"Otiatiro principle ', has become a sym¬ 
bol of il.e efficiency of German motor 
engineering technology on car markets 
llmuigoiit the world. 

Ami yet Audi’s managing chairman 
Ferdinand Picch. who has licudcd the 
company since I January has little rea¬ 
son for satisfaction. 

The record turnover only gave ihc 
company a lean profits figure. The cur¬ 
rent payroll figure of 38.UI10 is to be re¬ 
duced ci cn Iniiher. 

( oinpciiinr.x arc lining up ayainsi die 
Audi SO, and the VW Passat threatens 
to provide competition from a fellow 
group member. 

Jn the same year as the production re¬ 
cord Audi suffered its most serious ever 






.setbacks on the American market. The 
losses there now amount to over 
DM5fH)m. 

The hoost to Audi's reputation which 
resulted from the preseMillion of its 
fleet of snow-white cars during the sum¬ 
mer Olympic Games in Los Angeles 
four years ago lias been battered by the 
bad publicity of a scries of law suits. 

Many car manufacturers, mostly nun- 
Anicrican, are struggling on the US 
market with the pruhlcm of what is 
called iiiulc.sired acceleration. 

Dozens of eases of accidents in which 
cars fitted with automatic transmission 
allegedly -started to move or accelerate 
without the driver operating any 
switches have been reported. 

Audi, however, is the only company 
against which a campaign has been un¬ 
leashed to ruin its image. 

It culminated in a TV programme 
broadcast nationwide, in which a seri¬ 
ous accident involving an Audi car was 
described in great detail. 

The court decision on this accident 
got less publicity: Audi managed to win 
the case. 

Audi has long since equipped the au¬ 
tomatic transmission system wiiii a spe¬ 
cial device which makes unwanted 
'•i.if I- .iiV* Jci.ui. «iis iiupowMi, 
if the driver makes mistakes. 

in the meantime, however, the Amer¬ 
ican court decisions involving Audi arc 
becoming more and more grotesque. 

Following what could Ik? termed an ev¬ 
eryday accident. Audi was recently or¬ 


dered by a court to pay roughly DM5m 
compensation. A woman had crashed 
ngainst a wall in on Audi six years ago. 

Following Audi's rccenl attempt to 
step up its sales with a discount cam¬ 
paign, no unusual move on the Ameri¬ 
can market, as an incentive for Audi 
drivers to sell their old Audi and buy n 
new one. a plaintiff was soon found. 

Proceedings will now lie brought 
against Audi on the grounds of a claim 
that Audi cannot supply the cars needed 
to satisfy demand. 

As a result of this "witch-hunt" 
against Audi, its car-sales figure in (lie 
United States plummeted from over 
6 ( 1,000 in 1986 to 40,000 Inst year. 

The sales figure fur the first six months 
of I9SS suggests dial the company will 
come nowhere near achieving the target 
sales figure of 30,000 for 1988. 

Audi's advertising strategists are try¬ 
ing to counter this disaster in in Ameri¬ 
ca with two-page advertisement series, 
in which the impression is created that 
Audi boss and ex-head of the com¬ 
pany's technical department Piech per¬ 
sonally examines every car. 

What is more. Audi is successfully 
(and al great expense) involved in ilte 
popular sport nt car racing in America. 

Audi lias been unable i>> follow 
tlimugh the strategy outlined lor ilie 
company by VW Hons Carl H. Malm 
ninny years ago 

Mis idea was that Audi should drop 
its image as a manufacturer of solid and 

IIMtfiJIi tl.1%* i.ll- .Uhl ,|.n( l||.Min- mil, 

the more lucrative field of luxury cars 
dominated by BMW and Daimler-Benz, 

The aim was to turn Audi into the high- 
tech make in the Volkswagen group, to let 
Audi take a lead through technology (and 
live up to its advertising promise Ibr- 


spnmgdurch Technik). In reality, however 
Audi with its five-cylinder turbo engines 
lagged behind its competitors with their 
eight or twelve cylinders. 

Now Audi has developed its nwn 
eight-cylinder engine for DM600m.lt is 
hoped that this will help improve the 
company's situation on the US market. 

The car in whicli the new “superen- 
gine” js to be installed, however, still 
looks like a puffed-up version of the 
Audi I0U. 

The fact that the. VW-subsidiary has 
so for been unable to play its part in the 
up-market segment does not mean that 
its market strategy was wrong. 

Audi has no alternative but to take 
the bull by the horns and try to become 
a member of the industry's “upper 

class”, 

Opel and Ford are stronger than ever 
before in Audi's traditional market seg¬ 
ments, and Japanese car manufacturers 
arc rapidly making inroads in the more 
sophisticated middle-market segment - 
n traditional domain for Audi. 

What is more, (he up-market segment 
is less vulnerable to periods of an econ¬ 
omic downswing. 

In view of the batch sizes Audi can 
produce and its location in (ictmany 
Audi can only make really big money by¬ 
product ng expensive vehicles with so¬ 
phisticated technology. 

There arc plenty of examples of firms 
which have been forced to bent a retreat 
from the American market. 

The group’s management in Wolfs¬ 
burg is undoubtedly asking itself how 
many more knocks Audi can take. 

The real survival question, however, 
is whether Audi can establish itself in 
the long term in the upper segment. 

It is high time that Audi, which is a re¬ 
latively small manufacturer in an inter¬ 
national comparison, starts developing 
MUIR- new ideas. 

After all. almost all its competitors 
today have four-wheel drive versions in 
(heir product range. 

Wolfgang Peters 
(Franklnncr Allgcmcinv Zoiiunc 
I nr iJcuisclilund. 27 July faSSj 
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Mum’s the word: VW staff keep 
new Passat out of public gaze 


W hat Volkswagen’s new Passat 
mode! looks like was the hesi kept 
secret in north Germany for months. 

There arc 10.200 workers at the 
plant in Emdcn. And all of them knew 
all about the 4.57 metre-long, 1.150 kil¬ 
ogram new model. 

Yet not a word leaked out. Why? The 
firm reckoned that hiding the car from 
the workers was more likely to cause a 
leak than if it involved them more close¬ 
ly >n its development and showed it to 
them. It was right. 

Marketing experts admit that usually, 
details have only to be decided about a 
new model before they are spread ac¬ 
ross the morning papers. And prema¬ 
ture sketches raise eyebrows (and prob¬ 
ably hackles a> ivelJj in the hoard room. 

Hut not this time. Passat’s secret re¬ 
mained see re I, The background in this 
is that the cur was an important aspect 
lor increasing motivation among em¬ 
ployees in VW\ "integration pro¬ 
gramme” ui l-mdcn. 

It was obvious front the beginning 
llull the technology would be advanced. 

The question (licit was of whether the 
employees were prepared — because 
production would mean extensive mod* 
eriUsatioii of .production technology. 

Since 1*180 Volkswagen licudquai'? 
ler.s in Wolfsburg have invested 
I)M1.2bu in the l-mdcn plum. Among 
oilier things. Mill robots were intro¬ 
duced. • ■, 

With (he uid of a group of industrial 
psychologists headed by Professor Wal¬ 


ter Bungard from Mannheim Univers¬ 
ity. the plant developed a package of 
mcasures.The most crucial was to keep 
employees fully informed about what 
was happening. This included letting 
them see the prototype. 

Conny Antoni, a psychologist front 


Mannheim and n member of the adviso¬ 
ry team, said of this apparently banal 
but extremely important course of ac¬ 
tion: “There was no secret psychological 
technique behind this, but simply the 
idea of regarding employees openly and 
fairly as equal partners. They were enti¬ 


tled to the basic information about what 
they were about to produce and why 
they were doing it.” 

This attitude is not common in the 
German car industry. Usually workers 
discover from car magazines what the 
car looks like. 

In Emden this process was reversed. 
Management introduced the workforce 1 
to the new model early in the produc¬ 
tion process. 

This involved not only putting (he se¬ 
crecy of the model in jeopardy. At this 
point it was important in the programme 
that workers had the feeling that they 
were contributing to the project as a 
whole. Workers' criticisms were not 
pushed aside; they were encouraged 10 
contribute to improving the cor. 

Production managers and scientists 
went into first gear in 1986. They' 
worked out the principles of the integra-; 
lion programme, who was to work with : 
whom and how well informed were; 
workers about the new technology. i 

Based on this diagnosis, management ; 
and scientists moved into second gear. 

An engineer was nppointed leader of j 
the Integration team. He, together with i 
representatives from all departments,- 
worked out the details. : 

In 1987 the production programme ■; 

wont into third gear and ilie Individual!.' 
sectors revved up. ...... i-i- 

Meetings at nil management levels 
were held in the workshops. Printing? 
presses produced a newshcet called^ 

, Continued on page 8 . .. <*. • 



Beat kept secret In north Germany... the new Passat. 
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Going straight to the 
core of the sun 


A strophysics textbooks today all ex¬ 
plain why the Sun shines, to what it 
owes the energy it has emitted for the 
past 4,500 million years arid why this 
energy will last for a further 5,000 milli¬ 
on years. 

It owes it to a complex nuclcnr fusion 
chain reaction, the most important link 
in which wos discovered by Hans Al¬ 
brecht Bethe and Carl Friedrich von 
WeizsScker hhd involves the fusion of 
hydrogen into helium. 

Yet scientists have so far only indi¬ 
rectly been able to observe this cosmic 
conflagration about which they claim to 
know so much. It rages only in (lie Sun's 
core, u spherical sector comprising only 
about a quarter of the Sun's radius. 

it hikes this cosmic light hundreds of 
thousands of years to pass through Ihc 
outer layers of luminescent gas and 
reach our own planet, changed in many 
ways by all manner of reciprocal effects 
cn route. 

Munich physicist iind Nobel Inurenlc 
Rudolf Mosshnucr, who has set himself 
the task of sounding out (his unknown 
world, says we basically know very little 
about the interior of the Sun. 

Professor Mdsshaucr is now working 
nn an experiment aimed at receiving da¬ 
ta relayed straight from the interior or 
the Sun. 

Ik* outlined details or the project, 
code-named Gallex. at this year’s Lin- 
d.m conference of Nobel Prize-winners 


He was awarded 
the 1961 Nobel 
physics prize for 
his PhD thesis on 
non-recoiling nuc¬ 
lear resonance ab¬ 
sorption, since 
known as the 

Mossbauer Effect. Rld | ng on a wave 
For 24 years he 
wos the ohly living 

German Nobel physics laureate. He la¬ 
ter concentrated on neutrinos, which 
have preoccupied elementary particle 
physicists for half a century. 

He and his Gallex colleagues in France, 
Italy and the United Stales plan to harness 
neutrinos to look inside the Sun. 

Neutrinos serve this purpose particu¬ 
larly well, interacting only marginally 
with its surroundings, unlike light and 
other elementary panicles. 

Most neutrinos pass through the Sun 
entirely undisturbed. They are elusive 
particles dint were theoretically ‘‘invent¬ 
ed" half a century ago by Wolfgang Pauli. 

Experimental physicists had noted 
linn a basic law or physics was breached 
when protons, the positively charged 
particles in atomic nuclei, were cmivci t- 
cd into neutrons, or neutral particles, 
and electrons, which are electrically ne¬ 
gative. 

Energy was inexplicably lost in the 
process. Pauli simply invented a particle 
that had virtually no properties. All u 
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of neutrlnoB . . . Professor Mtissbauer. 

(Phiiio.’dpn) 

was to be capable of was carrying off the 
energy that went missing when protons 
were broken down. 

Wc now know thm Itis invention actual¬ 
ly exists, but neutrinos are so elusive that 
we know little or nothing aboill (hem. 

Physicists are now fairly sure they 
have very little muss hut estimates of 
their size range from 0.0(10(101 to 100 
electron volts. 

Neutrinos occur in nuclear reactors. 
They also occur in the Sun. So the idea of 
measuring solar neutrinos arose not long 
after their existence was proved in 1958. 

Raymond Davis tried to do so down a 
gold mine in South Dakota but found lie 
was working oil an equation with two 
unknown quantities, lie was trying lo 
find out more about the virtually un¬ 
known core of the Sun with the aiil ol 
the virtually unknown neutrino. 

Only one neutrino in three lie was ex¬ 
pecting was registered, and to this Jay 
no-onc knows whether iliis was due to 
die properties ilie Sun nr to those ol 

lilt' II- Mil III' ■ 

Physicists would sooner ii was due lo 
those of die neutrino, as otherwise lheir 
view ol die Sun would include irremedi¬ 
able errors. 

Davis made use ol the fact dun die 
chlorine isotope. Nn.37. was converted 
into Argon 37 and an electron when it 
was joined by a neutrino. 

As this reaction is triggered by cos¬ 
mic radiation lie had to locate his mea¬ 
suring equipment underground — down 
u gold mine — where he set up a tank 
containing 620 tons of ethylene perch¬ 
lorate. 

According to his calculations ten hiI- 


Contlnued from page 8 

“Passat aktuell." The team leadership 
was available for consultation and 
workers were sent off to visit other sec¬ 
tors of the plant. 

Antoni said: “Many workers had 
worked in the plant for 20 years anil un-; 
ly knew' their own workshop." 

Foremen and deputy foremen were 
trained .about, how to iiifqrni workers 
afl&fn^hrii was going on. 

This took place in five rooms all at 
the same lime, twice per shift. Within I I 
weeks a total of 7,500 workers had an 
idea or what “their” new modet would 
look like. 

The workers at lower levels did not 
need to lie in bfcds made for them by 
those “at thc'tnp." It was important that 
workers should identify with the Car and 
be prepared lo help solve problems in 
such n gianl undertaking hy using their 
own'initiative'.- 1 ' ■ ’ 1 ' ■ : ■" 

' Ariluni again:’"Many regarded it ;ir 
(heir personal responsibility In ensure 
that the new model was pm into produc¬ 
tion with thd maximum efficiency/ 

Eventually the programme wcht into 
fourth gear: Project leader Helmut 
, Meissner, who is also responsible"for 


Hon neutrinos must pass through each 
square centimetre of the tank's surface 
per second, and one neutrino ought to 
have been retained hy the lank every 
other day. 

It wos not just the elusive properties 
of the neutrino that made this yield so 
incredibly low; it was also the fact that 
he could catch only very high-energy 
neutrinos in his tank full of chlorine. 

High-energy neutrinos occur fairly 
infrequently in the Sun. Professor 
Mbssimucr and his colleagues accor¬ 
dingly propose In measure the main¬ 
stream of lower-energy neutrinos. 

Thai will be a cosily business. Ethy¬ 
lene perchlorate, an inexpensive cleans¬ 
ing agent, will not do the job. Miissbuu- 
er mid his fellow-rcscarchcrs will need 
to use gallium, n rare clement. 

Duvis failed lo raise the $20m he 
needed lo buy 50 tons of guIlium. The 
Gallex team are busy buying 311 tons of 
gallium, equivalent lo the world's entire 
annual output. 

They propose to convert it into 83 
tons of a gallium and chlorine com¬ 
pound in hydrochloric acid. 

The number of gallium atoms this 
caustic compound will contain consists 
of 29 zeros. They hope each will join 
forces with ;i neutrino a tiny and lie con¬ 
verted into a germanium atom anil an 
electron. 

Once a fort night they plan to subject 
the entire contents of the 83-inn lank to 
what miglil be called dry cleaning 1 he 
germanium will he precipitated as a 
compound of germanium ami hydrogen 
known as german. 

I he task is to fish 1 4 molecules out ol 
S3 tons ol liquid, yet Prolessoi 
Mossbuuct is optimistic Siaiting with 
gallium aiul ending with gentian is. lie 
leels. politically piomisine 

I Ik- pel iiikiu i- due l" a.ill in iW" 
years’ lime imcl is planned In lake lour 
years. I lie gallium might then eseii be 
resold at a profit, he says, as it will 
neither Iv used up nor pci mealed with 
impurities. 

Manufacturers of microchips and so¬ 
lar cells are starling to show a keen in¬ 
terest in gallium arsenide, hut it is still 
early days. The experimental apparatus 
has yet lo be set up. 

A tunnel is being prepared beneath 
the Gran Snsso. a mountain I50kni 
north-east of Rome, where the Italians 
have dug an aitiostrutia through the 
Continued on paga 13 

bodywork assembly, openly showed his 
satisfaction. 

He said: “The positive results front a 
survey nmong employees and the feed¬ 
back from foremen and deputy foremen 
confirmed that the concept and the or¬ 
ganisational approach had been pro¬ 
ductive and worthwhile. Apparently, we 
hit the nail on the head." 

Johann School, deputy chairman of 
the workers* council, spoke of “nn abso¬ 
lutely correct course of action.” 

lie said Unit in .view uf the tough 
competition in the motor industry 
worldwide, VW could only remain com-, 
petitivc with qualified and creative em¬ 
ployees'. • : . : • 

The industrial psychologists. from 
Mannheim University spdkc of nn ex¬ 
emplary start-up with relatively few 
hitches.. ■ ■ i ■■■ 1 1 • 

-The speed with which workers had 
dealt with hold-ups was noticeably greu- 
i ter thun it hud previously been. . .'• 

It seems that Atr regards' providing 
their workers with information VW did 
not pul their feet on'the brakes hut 
i pressed th'eaccelerator, i* * > 

[ . «• f Klaus}Wingeti 1 

' 1 . 1 ► .> i’-'i Miiiidheimor Miirgcn,-25 Jnly'HtMj 
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■ FILMS 

Social criticism mixed 
into science fiction 



R oland Emmerich hits been success¬ 
fully making .science-fiction films 
since 1980 in the style nf the American 
cinema hut with a distinctive Mmic in 
(formally touch. 

He has been called the •‘Spielberg 
from Sind elfin gen,*' h small town just 
outside Stuttgart. 

But he is ut a loss what to make of 
such ti comparison. He udmires Spiel¬ 
berg, the creator of H.T. hut lie does not 
want to he pigeon-holed. 

Sindulfingcn is wrong anyway. Ills 
film company. Cent ropnlis, is registered 
there Tor lax purjHises, hut the company 
offices arc in Stullgurl, the studios arc 
in Magsttidi nnd Renningen, two villages 
close to Sindelfingcn. 

In un empty factory on the outskirts 
nf Renningen loud rock music can he 
heard. I immcrich, 32, said: “We always 
set up the stereo equipment first." 

It is the .set for who! he hopes will he 
un epic film that could he an enormous 
success. It uims at filling a gap ill the 
market which has been ignored by the 
German film industry for years. 

While the set was being built in Ken- 
ningen .shooting was taking place of Em¬ 
merich's latest film u few minutes enr 
drive away nl Magstadt. 

f( has the provi.srofin/ fide Wing\ and 
i.s set beyond time and space, focusing 
on the escalating bailie between two 
giant companies over n mine which is al¬ 
so a penal colony. 

The script is a surrealistic mixture of 
science-Hetion and social criticism, 
(icorg Lucas anil Fritz Lang, Star Wars 
and Metropolis. 

Emmerich’s filming is a kind of wander¬ 
ing circus. He is at one and the same time 
producer, director and script-writer. 

He doesn't believe either in having 
his own studios or in renting premises. 
Too expensive, he says. 

He says: “We take over any kind of 
hall in the country, build the set, shunt 
the film nnd then.move on." To the next 
film in a different location and with n 
new team. 

C'emropolis has five permanent staff 
members, including the management, 
which consists of Emmerich himself nnd 
his sister. Lite. All others are part-time, 
young professionals or beginners. 

Among the professionals the spcciul 
effects ex perl. Pascal, is nt 31 the oldest. 

Then there is 24-year-old student 
Oliver Scholl who .pnints the sets. He 
has studied industrial design for six 
semesters nnd brings to the filming his 
practical knowledge for designing space 
ships, wur machines and moonscapes. 
He rcgnrds his excursion into the film 
world ns something of an accident. 

Emmerich himself also rather stum¬ 
bled into the film world, lie passed his 
Ahitur, the university entrance exami¬ 
nation. in I977, hut did not know what 
to do. 

He tried both advertising and televi¬ 
sion. He didn't like either. 

So, being a keen video enthusiast, he 
applied for a place nt Munich's film 
College. He did not waul to become a 
director, the aim of most students, hut a 
set designer because he believed Ihnt 


(his was what the German Film badly 
needed. 

lie wus one of between 600 and 700 
applicants — and one of the 12 success¬ 
ful ones. 

At college he soon had his first shock 
in the practical world. Since he was a 
boy he had been a keen cincntngocr. He 
wondered “why they make films that no- 
one wants to .see.” 

He decided to become a film-maker 
himsclr — with the aim or making what 
children want to see. 

I le says in a biographical note that he 
graduated from the Film College, hut he 
did not. 

The full-length film lie made for his 
gruduuiion not only swallowed up 
HMOOIMHJO hut also a lot of time, for 
he became so deeply involved in (he 
film business that lie had no time for 
anything else. 

He claims that lie wus not the type to 
swot away “for » couple of certificates.'' 
In 148(1 his studies “spilt over into u 
production firm." 

That was nil typical «*f Emmerich. The 
graduation tilm he made, the second that 
he had shot, was called Das Arche Nonli 
Prinrip and was n smash hit. 

More than 2110,(101) paid to see it in cin¬ 
emas. a science-fiction story about a fiiini- 
Amcricun space station that meddled in 
the affairs of the Weather Ciod on Earth. 
Many more have seen it on video. 

It has been sold in 20 countries und 
was entered for the 1984 Berlin Film 
l-cstival. It lias now been screened on 


Samburgct^oAbcndbloll 


A n 18-yenr-old Turkish actress called 
Ay.se Rumey played the title role in 
Hark Bohm's Yase/nin, w hich was first 
shown at this year’s Berlin Film Festiv¬ 
al. 

It tells the story of a Turkish girl who 
grows up in Germany — but according 
to Turkish customs. This creates con¬ 
flicts for her, especially when she first 
fulls in love with a German boy. 

"= Alt'Wett Virginia. Her 

mother studied there as a young, 
emancipated Turkish girl who married 
an American. 

When Ayse and her twin-brother 
were four they returned to Turkey. La¬ 
ter they moved to Munich. 

Ayse grew up in the Bnvariun capital. 
Today, at 18, .she cannot say whether she 
is Turkish or German. She said: “1 have 
absorbed so much of both cultures that 
somewhere l( has produced n third.” 

She has nnt known the struggles that 
Yasemin went through in the film. ”1 al¬ 
so did not have a lot of freedom, but I 
was free to some extent.” 

She meant an inner freedom to dis¬ 
cover freedom itself, to put herself to 
the lest. This freedom comes from her 
mother of whom she speaks with much 
warmth and affection. . 



Spells out meaning arjd action • ■ • 
film-maker Emmerich. ; (Pttoioi Ccmrnpoits) 


television. But n Munich production 
firm made more money out of it than di* 
rector and script-writer Emmerich. This 
made him realise that he needed hi.s own 
firm. 

So young Emmerich became his own 
producer und with considerable suc¬ 
cess. lie produced Joey in 1485, a mod¬ 
ern version of the struggle between 
Cloud und Evil. Two years later he re- 
loused the fantustic tale. Hollywood 
Monster , two films that confirmed Em¬ 
merich us a major talent in Germun spc¬ 
ciul effects films. And they were films 
that had a “Hollywood look*’ built into 
them to ensure .success. 

lie made Joey with his friend Hubert 
Hartlinlnina. an electrical engineer. In 
the film they captured on celluloid 
“things th;it had never before been done 
in Germany.*' 

They achieved this with animated 
cartoons, stop motion, models and a 
computeEacanuoUed . motion control 
cuincr.i. huili In Harihnloinii using ihc 


first Star Wars camera as his model. The 
camera combined images until a reality 
was developed that had never been 
achieved before. ’ J 

■ His special effects worked perfectly; 
frequently his production methods were 
unconventional. 

For the main roles in Joey he audi¬ 
tioned the children of GIs stationed in 
south Germany because he did not like t 
the professional child actors in Los j 
Angeles- • 

. To build the missiles and space : 
stations for Wings, Emmerich has ! 
signed on five experienced model-buil- | 
ders from, Frankfurt. Ordinary mqdel- 
huilding kits are used for some of the 
raw materials used in the sets. 

A shuttle construction kit is used for 
the slurring, rump nnd u pylon crane. A 
model or the Second World War battle¬ 
ship Scharnhorst, Has been dressed up 
to take 15 space helicopters. 

Emmerich is fond of saying; “We 
have to try everything.” He also often 
says: ”1 still have a lot to learn,” 

Joey Is a collection of quotes from 
Star Wars,' Ghost busters, Gremlins and 
Poltergeist. When it was shown on tele¬ 
vision in May, critics praised its visual 
effects but found fault with \\s cunlusol 1 
action. Emmerich, frankly admitted: 
“That disturbed me because in part it's 
true.” 

In his new film lie is seeking to return 
to “simple techniques." Meaning nnd ac¬ 
tion arc being spelled out. 

And the Americans arc already mo¬ 
aning. Wings, they claim, will be too 
gloomy, too critical, simply put “loo Eu¬ 
ropean.” 

But this no longer irritates Emmer¬ 
ich. His next script will be shown next 
year. It describes the fate of young runa¬ 
ways. And he would one day also like to 
film a love story. . Harold Gunter 
(Ok Well. Uunn. 27 July |iw*l 


A Turkish actress caught 
between two cultures 


She attended a Rudolf Steiner school 
and this strengthened her to develop her 
gifts. She likes to draw and appeared on 
the stage as a child. She studied Schiller 
and Shakespeare for school performances. 

“But no. I’ve had no theatrical train¬ 
ing. I'm not sure either that 1 shall re¬ 
main in acting. There are so many things 
that arc important for me.” 

She is interested in philosophy and 
art. She has also been interested in med¬ 
icine nnd she would like to write. 

“I want to do something of iny own. 
That is the most important thing for 
me,” she said. 

She docs not want to commit herself. 
“I know I’m being difficult giving such 
vague answers. But how can I sny whnl I 
shall do when I don’t know myself." 

One can believe her cnpoble pf any¬ 
thing us she sits there, sensitive, very 
young and receptive, but with a mind of 
her own, prudent und not prepared to 
divulge too much ubout herself. 

She could be an art student at the 
academy, an industrious, eagcr-to-learn 
philosophy student, every day behind a 
book in the reading room of the slate 
library or at a school for acting, to learn 
the arts of the theatre. 

No matter what she docs she will do it 
with seriousness and with her all. 

What is certain is that she would like 
to get down to studying for her Abilur, 
the university entrance examination. 
She will also play in Hark Bohm's next 
film Henlich willkommen. . . 





Freedom to discover freedom. ■ 
Ayse a? Yasem|p. ,, frhoio: irapuis-FiJfl)* 

* 

She carne.jmoicpntact with him in the - 
first accident. A friend, 

heard on the radio that Hark Bohm vtns 
looking fair h girl for his film. 1 

Ayse said: “I rang up and asked if the}'. 
part was still open.” She wns given an- 
audition and selected for the Yoseminj 4 
role.; Iv . . . &■ 

She had no problem appearing beforeg. 
the camera. “Whnt svns difficult for mg* 
were! the rehearsals when the 
-was not running. If I have a feeling., 
has to be serious otherwise it is emb^ 
rassing for me.” : i*. 

She wqs embarrassed;,when she si 
the film for the first time at the Berlj 
Film Festival. c. . 

"I did not recognise-myself andnh| 
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THE NEW BAYREUTH RING 


Rainbow reflections in 
a mirrored Valhalla 


The first complete performance of Ri¬ 
chard Wagner’s The Ring of the Nlbe- 
lung was in the brand-new Feslsplel- 
haus in Bayreuth in August, 1876. The 
audience included twn emperors, Kais¬ 
er Wilhelm and Emperor Don Pedro II 
of Brazil; the King of Wlirltcmbcrg; the 
Grand Duke Carl Alexander of Weimar; 
and the Grand Duke or Schwerin. Also 
present In - lhe~-glitlering ■ -crowd -wore 
Tchaikovsky, Bruckner, Grieg, Saint- 
Saens nnd Liszt. King Ludwig 11 of Ba¬ 
varia, Wagner's devoted patron, arrived 
by night and left by night. He sal 
through the performances alone in the 
royal box. New productions of The Ring 
at Bayreuth arc always an event. This 
year Is no exception. Hnus-Klnux 
Junghclnrich reports Tor the Rranltfur- 
ter Rundschau on Harry Kupfer's pro¬ 
duction and Daniel Barenboim's handl¬ 
ing of the score. 

O pera is n fusion of various ele¬ 
ments. It can be a mixture of indi¬ 
vidual narrative styles and rhythms, far 
more than the film, even if the film is di¬ 
rector-scripted. 

Opera concentrates on two aspects, 
music and drama. It i.s difficult to bring 
them together, but this Is achieved to 
the most intense degree when there is 
tension between them. 

“Prime le parole, doppn la musica.” 
but then equally, first the music anil 
then tile action on slave From lime i>> 
»m » r-]m-io r a-moment, they should 
blend together. 

Richard Wagner seemed to be spell¬ 
bound by the drama, which is why lie 
strove to make the music "invisible" nnd 
hid the orchestra from the audience's 
sight ul the Fcstspielhaus in Bayreuth. 

Bayreuth has clung to this tradition, 
and this is acceptable even if Wagner’s 
opcratic-acsthclic reasons for doing so 
are not entirely conclusive. 

In any event the conductor is the only 
person at Bayreuth who has a view of 
the stage and the orchestra. One can 
conclude from this that Wagner wrote 
his works entirely For himself. 

Many star conductors reduce this dis¬ 
creet concealment tendency to the exer- 
•. else of narrow-minded, musical power, 
tn Inis' 1 respect Sir George Solti’s ap- 
pearuncc in a new 'production of The 
King in 1983 was instructive. He acted 
after the manner of a man who wanted 
to teach Bayreuth artists who Wagner 
really was. ■ • 

The stage action was handled as if it 
were 
aabHN 

-ducior come to gricT nil along the line —- 
not lenst in the solemnity of an institu¬ 
tion that has considerable experience in 
dealing with balancing the aesthetic 
phenomena of Wagner's musical thea¬ 
tre. 

The unsuccessful hut perhaps neces¬ 
sary experiment with Solti brought to 
fruition the idea of a new interpretation 
of The Ring, in whichlhc artistic stress 
would be apportioned differently and : 
m6recredibly. , ■ 

East German director Hfarry Kupfer • 
and Duniol Barenboim were entrusted > 
with a new production of Wagner'S: >in- i 
destructible lolrology. > ■ M ’ 
Kupfer made his debut at Bayteuth 1 j 
HI years ago with a spectacular, ingeni- ^ 
oux production of The Flying *Butch* *'■ 


man. The Vienna State Opera then 
turned down a production of The Ring 
by Kupfer that had already been An¬ 
nounced — how could the leopard have 
changed its spots? 

Barenboim is no new-comer to Bayr¬ 
euth either. He has for mnny years been 
conductor of the Fest spiel ha us’s pro¬ 
duction of Tristan. 

Reliabill^, stability and a talent for 
cdApdrhtfon qualified him for being en¬ 
trusted with the new Ring more than 
boundless ambition. 

Temperamentally the two artists 
could not be more different, which 
boded well for attractive contrasts in in¬ 
terpretation between the two in the new 
King. 

After Rhincgtdil nothing very precise 
could he sniti of mutually differing con¬ 
cepts of the work ns n whole, but a few 
pointers were discernible. 

Without any doubt Kupfer strove for 
a lively, effervescent, bold, virtuoso 
production of the action on stage. Bar¬ 
enboim saw himself ns the one constant 
factor, as the measured, musical coor¬ 
dinator. 

Their divergences seemed less dis¬ 
turbing to them both than stimulating. 

Kupfer’s tireless desire for on-stuge 
expression created an atmosphere of 
nervousness thnt wns agreeably in con¬ 
trast with Barenboim's placidity. 

Seen in another way. the measured 
tempi gave the performers lime to uti¬ 
lise in llic lull iI k* wImU -i.ige .m .i vseit 

for comic slapStfck'aricI ncKriMilcs. 

The beginning of Rhincgold this rime, 
ns in Lchnltnfrs Munich production of 
March last year, is not nn “original" be¬ 
ginning. 

Before the music begins the audience 
sees on a palely lit stage groups of peo¬ 
ple in grey rain-coasts. Alberich lies 
motionless by the footlights. 

The point of this will he revealed later 
in The Ring. But what is clear: the drama 
is nut set up out or a sense of natural 
guilt but from the very beginning it is a 
struggle of antagonistic, social forces. 

The teasing love-play by the Rhine 
Maidens with Alberich is neatly ar¬ 
ranged. 

The water-sprites go through a whole 
sequence of frivolous, lascivious, styl¬ 
ish, coquettish and striking body lan¬ 
guage; erotic privation, always hard on 
the heels of fulfilment. - 

Weightlessly the women glide and 
roll over and away from the more awk¬ 
ward. faun-like figure of Alberich. This 
is an excessively lecherous. Witches’ 



The third act The gods aoatter gold dust. 


(I'hnio: AP) 


direction of (his scene wns brilliant. Its 
like is rare. 

The gods are also n long way from be¬ 
ing the tragedian's ponderous buskins. 
In the second scene they bustle on stage 
in high spirits with clear plastic props 
and lnurcl-lenf garlands reaching to 
their shoulders. They are a lively crowd 
of trippers, who only come to terms 
with the realities of irksome obligations 
arduously. 

The churuclcrs are sharply defined 
from one another. Wolan is a youthful, 
impetuous leader, who displays his au¬ 
thority with comic pathos. 

Frick a i.s a dressy housewife, pinched 
and careworn, but at the same time u 
spoiled woman. Freia is an anxious 
in.tideii hurrvme Iwre .out there 
’ Logo fs the most extravagant charac¬ 
ter. He is a thin, little male prostitute, 
dressed in black with a platinum quiff 
nnd foppish mannerisms. 

The buffoon aspects of the Giants. 
Fnfncr and Fasnli. are expressed by 
monster dulls with the singer's head ap¬ 
pearing at the top. 

The arms or these colossal machines 
(with their dreadful claw-likc paws) arc 
awkward in movement. They make dis¬ 
tracted gestures. An escape of air is au¬ 
dible so that the dolls are deflating quite 
a lot, giving them a grotesque doubling- 
up effect. 

The change to the third scene shows 
Wolan's and Loge's descent (through a 
Sulphurous ravine hidden by n “drain 
cover") into the Nibelheim Cave, in 
which a metal scaffolding with foot¬ 
bridges gradually arises. 

Hans Schavcrnoch’s sets here evoke 
associations with early industrialisation. 
The mirrored Valhalla in the second 
and fourth scenes is an allusion to hy¬ 
brid skyscraper architecture. 


goiululu in the middle of a glass pul ace. 
scut luring gold dust under themselves 
— acarnival-like triumph. 

There were many more feeble mo¬ 
ments. due perhaps to Kupfer's horror 
of having nothing happening on Mage. 
The orchestral prelude to the first 
scene was not spared. During the pre¬ 
lude Kupfer has many laser bourns 
playing over the singe to illustrate the 
growth and accumulative effect of the 
music. This was an unnecessary dupli¬ 
cation. 

But Kupfer's nimble comic style 
went astonishingly well with the pon¬ 
derous ness of (he Wagnerian diction. 

It will he interesting to see if the ter¬ 
rific tempo of ihe action in Rlunvgtdil 
l.im be ircdihly maintained III the olliei 
evenings of the tetralogy. 

Like James Levine, who conducted 
Parsifal. Barenboim inclined io re¬ 
cord-slow tempi. Under his baton 
Rhincgold lasted 154 minutes. 

For the first lime since the Ivfttls 
there were 13 East German musicians 
in the Unyrcuih orchestra, which play¬ 
ed with extreme attention to detail. 

Barenboim was hot always able to 
fill the extremely smooth tempo with 
inner tension and drnmutic vitality. 

The changes in tempo were all too 
often ragged and tended to “peter out.” 
Barenboim did not offer a clear read¬ 
ing of the score. His conducting was 
not n “great" performance but rather a 
succes d'eslime. 

The cast for this Ring was entirely, 
new and fairly passably. John Tomlin¬ 
son sang Wotan in the first two even¬ 
ings. He has a strong, rather cumber¬ 
some voice. Linda Finnic sang Fricka.. 
Her phrasing was good with slight idio¬ 
matic failings. 




Leldland, Annette Kiiltenbaum and 
Jane Turner sing excellently. Kupfer's 


on this building as' many-co-* 
loured neon-lighting., 

1 At the end the gods float'upwarda in a 


Continued from page 10 

rally l was mainly looking at myself.” 
She now secs Yaseminnsn film. ; 

She has been surprised at (he con¬ 
siderable interest in'the film.; "Funda¬ 
mentally people think that they already' 
know these problems and' that it is all 
so sad* But it is q cheerful, sincere 
film'." ■ V| ' >-1 • i- v 

-She is irritated that people'only'see 
Tjurfckh' people aHdJTurkey in ferms of 
ejleji£^> $hei pointed) out (hat women 
Werhjalso- s^p^re8BeflSi 6 GeftyUHtyj •> w. 

She regards i Turkish ?■mbitvery.; 
charming: fTheyard^ery prefecibfciriSuF 


Karmen was a powerful Alberich. 

Mathias' Holte and Philip Kang sung 
the Giants and the differences in their 
voices wns dear. ; 

Anrin GjjeVarijj a’dftrk. glowing 
Erda' and, lor J this production as a. 
whole,;with exceptionally muted. Hcl- 
mu* ^fPRWh.-U^yed the supply evil 

; 

; ji^qdg/Brtnkmaiiii. Kurt Schreihmay- 


not restrictive. They treat women ten¬ 
derly. Hike that.” she said, 
i Ayse then spoke, qbout Turkey.TJt .is 
such .a wonderful, country^" .She was 
quite obviously looking forward, to fly¬ 
ing there to >lslt hfcr family:'*! shall be . ..... 

right alongside the sCi. It Is jjippfy wop-- ,<»< QHcQiidv^gMB (Johansson sang Donner, 
(Iwfulr";,... - Ffph^jtyid, Fi'eia ipnd they were well! 

She visas Turkey at least once a year,. ^hoyegyerage Ip theit :singing and per-! 
She believes it would be very pleasant t o% Tprtbpnqe, T ■ 

UvelhentoUMCMMnr. banning to' 

iH * 10 -i* ^Adidh&ymaiis Jtnighcinrich \ 

^ga^:L^HatnhurgcrAhc(tdbiaur2.-is. July OUtt;- 
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Sacked doctors refused to work on drug 
with potential nuclear-war use 


B erntl Rif liter, a 33-yea r-nkl doctor 
mul research worker m Hccchnm- 
Wiilfiiin in Ncuss. near Diisscklorf. was 
sacked for refusing to work on u drug he 
felt was likely to he used to keep soldi¬ 
ers who were letlially contaminated by 
nuclear fallout in action for a few more 
hours. 

lie iind follow-re search worker Bri¬ 
gitte Ludwig argued rliai this w.is a valid 
inoral ground for refusing to work on 
the drug. He sued the company, a subsi¬ 
diary ot the Uceeham Group. fur wrong- 
tut dismissal. He li.is lost his ease in two 
courts and has appealed to the K'dcrnl 
1 ahour l nun ill Kassel. 

Il In si looked like a uni m;il job lor 
Kivhlci, who had u inked loi l lie com¬ 
pany loi over five years. A new drug 
was io be tested on volunteers 1 . Ins tusk 
was in supei vise the trials. 

Si,ill .it the paicut company. Hrilniu s 
Mccchani pie. had disemeieil a cliciiu- 
c.il. code-named MKI -I.VtUd, tluu sup¬ 
pressed nausea. 

lie was told the drug wav to be mar¬ 
keted. if the trials were successful, to 
suppress nausea fell by cancer patients 
who ■riiilerweiil chemical therapy. 

"I hcii lie and I iiiii Ludwig Ic.irni dial 
the company had .in eiuirel) vlilferini 
use in mind. In an internal research pa¬ 
per this further potential was defined as 
follows: 

"If radiation sickness, caused by am¬ 
eer ilierapy or in the wake ol nuclear 



warfare, could be treated or prevented 
by a 51 IT receptor antagonist, the mar¬ 
ket potential for a .substance of this kind 
would he significantly greater.” 

Neither of die two doctors wanted in 
have anything more to do with develop¬ 
ing a drug evidently envisaged for mili¬ 
tary use in the event of nuclear warfare. 
They downed lest-tuhes, arguing dial 
this could not be reconciled with their 
Hippocratic oath. 

Kiclitci lee Is developing an anti 
emetic lot use in connection with cancer 
ilierapy makes sense. 

In connection with chemical 1mm- 
bardiiient of cimcer cells to impede cell 
growth patients me often so sick that 
treatment lias tube abandoned. I .sisiing 
a mi-emetics are inadequate, lie says. 

1 he company first tried to persuade 
the two doctois to change their miiuis. 
(hen brought heavy pressure to hear and 
linully sacked them. 

They sued for wrongful dismissal luit 
the dismissal was upheld hy courts m 
Moncliengladbach and Diisseldorf ami 
ha> now been taken to the I ederal La¬ 
bour Court in Kassel. 

Tile management were first taken by 
surprise and tried to persuade the two 


doctors that their suspicions were un¬ 
founded. The parent company's re¬ 
search director, Mr Soiilul. in charge of 
a research stuff of 2.1100. visited Neuss 
to assure them that military use was not 
the primary consideration. 

He added that Nato would naturally 
be supplied with .samples of the drug for 
test purposes if it were to express inter¬ 
est. 

Hie two .sacked doctors paint li horri¬ 
fying picture (4 the military potential. 
Soldiers suffering from nuusea cnuseil 
hy exposure in IclIiuI nuclear fallout arc 
to give themselves an intravenous jab of 
the new drug to enable them to light oil. 

Richter sarcastically describes sokli- 
eis m this position as "living dead truns- 
I'oiuicd by iccoursc in the drug into 
temporary lighting machines.” 

Hccchuni-Wii I Hug's Krnst Jiirg /.che- 
Icin admits that the ease is a tricky one. 

I hit tie says the company is developing 
the drug solely to help cancer pnlients 
suffering from the side-effects of chemi¬ 
cal theiapy. 

lie will hear nothing of its possible 
use to neat the consequences of nuclear 
lallmit as described in ilie research pa¬ 
per "Whoever wrote dial.” he says.-was 
talking nonsense.” 

Vet developing a new drug lakes live 
m in years ami costs between UM50ni 
and l.>MI(M)m. which is more limn pea¬ 
nuts even lor a muliiiulional company 
such as the IJcvcham Group, with a pay¬ 
roll of roughly 311.000 and an annual 
tunioici oi |j.\| •' 51*11. 

So experts feel the potential ot mili¬ 
tary markets cannot be dismissed out of 
hand. 

flcrnd Richter and Brigille Ludwig 
felt their suspicions were confirmed hy 
what they learnt from colleagues in 
England. A fellow-doctor employed by 
Hccchurn pic told them Nato soldiers 
are already equipped with needles and 
ampoules of an anti-emetic. Domperid- 
on. for intravenous injection. 

So BRL 4369-1. if more suitable for 
military use. would have an enormous 
market potential. 

Labour courts have yet to share the 
two doctors' view that moral grounds 
justified their refusal to work on a drug 
developed, even partly, fur military use 

of this kind. 

In August 1987 Judge Mustard ol the 
Monchengladbach luhnur court found 
that "the development of a substance 
that may he used in the event of war 
cannot be regarded as a breach of the 
sense of decency felt by all fair-minded 
people.” 

Subjective moral views held by the in¬ 
dividual were not valid grounds for re¬ 
fusal to work. This could only be apply 
to an ethical minimum, as opposed to 
the specific conscience of a given indi¬ 
vidual. 

"Yet that was exactly what is at issue,” 
Richter argues, “l-vcryone agrees that 
you have a conscience and are entitled 
to have one. But are you entitled to act 
nit ft? 

"Is an employed person entitled to re¬ 
fuse to obey his employer's instructions 
on conscientious grounds?" 

Six weeks before the ■ Diisscldorf 
court of uppeal ruled against the two 
doctors the case was mentioned in a 
magazine article by Otto Rudolf Kissel, 
president of the Federal Labour Court. 

With express reference to this pnrii- 



Claimlng wrongful dismissal... Gerndt 
Richter. (PlitiKi: Uiirkhiinl 


ctilar ease the country's seniorniosi la¬ 
bour judge outlined in an article in (he 
iVct/c Zemchrift fiir Arheits- uml Sozial- 
ri’cht what reasons lie felt were valid for 
refusing to do work oil grounds of con¬ 
science. 

They must, he wrote, be objective, 
relevant grounds of some imporiartee. 
such as glorification of war. ^ 

This was not the case whgn.u doctor en¬ 
gaged in chemical research refused i<> 
work on a drug designed to alleviate, in the 
short term, the results of radioactive Ixiin- 
bardment. thereby making nuclear warfaie 
more conceivable as the doctor saw it. 

That, of course, is precisely how 
lie mil Rich ter sees il. 

"My conscience.” lie argues, “will not al¬ 
low me to work on developing a drug the 
use of which is under consideration in 
connection with nuclear warfare and 
which is intended to keep letlially con lam¬ 
inated soldiers fighting fit for a short while. 

"All doctors would be helpless in the 
event or a nuclear war and we mu* ? 
counteract the least development imho 
direction. 

"If combat uniforms were to be fitted 
out with a battery of drugs, up to and in¬ 
cluding the final suicide injection, that 
would be wonderfully suggestive for the 
soldiers concerned. Toying with the 
idea would then probably be n likelier 
proposition." 

Judge Wirth of the Diisscldorf labour 
court does not agree. “The grounds the 
plaintiff slates for his conflict of consci¬ 
ence." he ruled, “do not justify his refus¬ 
al to work", 

The plaintiff was not required to 
identify with the various uses to tvh/ch 
the drug might be put. His research i 
work was, in value terms, neutral. j 

Besides, the two plaintiffs had YittW 
or nothing to do with the people whose 
job it would be to decide how' the fin¬ 
ished product might be used. 

Last but not least: “The idea that a 
substance of this kind might make nuc¬ 
lear warfare likelier i$ unrealistic." = ^ 
•The courts are evidently.also worried 
by the prospect of an “inflation" of cases 
involving grounds of conscience if they 
were to accept as a valid argument the 
fact tlinl someone was required to work 
on the technical wherewithal.for implc’ 
mcnling convictions that ran counter.w 
his or her own. 

The rulings so.far given.argue that the 
conflict. of conscience . faced .by ll* c 
plaintiffs,is outweighed by the resulting 
inroads on the employer's rights. 

Judge Wirth’s ruling is. pot the.last, 
word on the subject. ‘‘In view of the 
Timdaincninl importance of the case," he 
found, “the right to appeal to n highef 
court is uphold." 

So the Federal Labour Court-*®, 
have to arrive at a final decision. . ■ 

Heinrich Kallrqfto'-. 

(KiilnerSiadl-Anzeigcr, Cologne, 3 August 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 



supplied the data jrranged in see-ai-.i-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include detail* of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical sires* of climate, wind conditions and frequency 

uf thunderstorms. 

The-e figures compiled over llie sears arc invaluable both for planning jour ness 
to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Basic facts and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables The emphasis is nil the country’s natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade ami transport. 

'The guides lire handy in size atu! flvvihly hound, indispensable for daily use in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

F-mir volumes are asailnhtc: 

North and South America. 172 pp. DM M.Mi. 

Atlof Australia, MOpp.. DM 24.8(1; 

Africa. I. 1 Hi pp . DM 24.80. 

Kurope/I INSH. 240 pp, I >M 24.MI 


■-•a..'*' 

Look it up in Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus. Poslfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden ( 
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One man’s nice piped music is 
another’s psycho terror 


■ BEHAVIOUR 

Low-flying plane 
noise ‘threat 
to children’ 

E xposure to the sounds of low-flying 
aircraft can lead to hchaviourial dis¬ 
turbances among children, according to 
a report by the Federal Health Office in 
Berlin. 

The report, one of the first tin the 
subject, is unable to rule out long-term 
health repercussions. 

The material was compiled in Aren7. 
a low-flying area round Hcsselbcrg in 
northern Bavaria. 

In Area 7 Nato jet pilots arc allowed 
to fly at altitudes as low as 75 metres 
to test defence preparedness. 

Most flights — there are up to 70 a 
.lay in this area -- reach peaks of 95- 
|(HI decibels, but Immo Curio and 
ilaruiiiii Isiugol the Berlin agency's in¬ 
stitute of water, soil and atmospheric 
hygiene have registered noise levels of 
up 125 decibels. 

Thai goes beyond the pain barrier 
and sounds eight times louder than a 
jackhammer or pneumatic drill. 

Its possible effects on children in¬ 
clude damage to tiie immune system, 
loss of hearing, high blood pressure and 
behavioural upsets. 

Children of both sexes up to the age 
<4 four, and girls in general, are most 
likely to be affected, the report notes, 
taking care to sound a note of extreme 
caution in its interpretation. 

Scientific findings on the conse¬ 
quence* “I Iii'iI" 
ttfifira fV'hTfcfh ft' a re hot yet available, so 
ihc survey break* entirely new ground. 

Besides, il is only a preliminary study 
designed in arrive at initial findings and 
to pave the way for full-scale research. 

its findings, reached mainly from in¬ 
terviewing children, are thus not repre¬ 
sentative. 

Simulated flights to which adults 
were exposed in laboratory conditions 
have been found, when extremely loud, 
to lead to an increase in cortisol, a hor¬ 
mone that occurs in the cortex of the su¬ 
prarenal or adrenal gland. 

This response was less in evidence 
where what might be classified ns “nor¬ 
mal" flights were involved. 

Kindergarten children showed simi¬ 
lar reactions when a fighter jet flight was 
simulated by loudspeaker. Some child¬ 
ren showed such strange behnviour that 
they Imd to be sent to a child psychia¬ 
trist for treatment. 


Children's hearing is also affected by 
very loud aircraft noise. Of the 433 
children asked whether their ears rang 
for nny length of time as n result of air¬ 
craft noise, two out of three in Area 7 
said they did. 

Four out of 10 from a control group 
living in another low-flying area agreed. 

In their area jets are only allowed to 
descend to nltitudcs of 150 metres 
(492ft). 

Objective findings bore out these 
subjective claims. The hearing barrier of 
children from Area 7 was significantly 
higher than that of children from the 
control group, whose exposure to low- 
flying aircraft noise was already sub¬ 
stantial. 

Blood pressure readings arrived at si¬ 
milar findings. The blood pressure of 
Area 7 girls in particular, but *4 buys 
ton. was much higher, indicating that 
“chronic long-term effects of low-flying 
aircraft noise mi the cardiac and circu¬ 
latory system cannot be ruled out." 

Comparable results were reported 
from tests of children from the Ansbaeh 
mul Ilessolberg areas for fitness to at¬ 
tend school. 

Hessclberg (Area 7) children were 
found more often (o be hard of hearing, 
to suffer from upsets of the motorial 
nerve, to feel frightened and to he bed- 
welt crs. 

The report may stress the need not to 
jump to conclusions, with proportions 
of less than one per cent in some eases, 
but il sees the “possibility of damage w 
hearing and greater frequency *»l beha¬ 
vioural upsets in Area 7 occurring in 
connection with low-flying aircraft in 
the area." 

Children in the first class of primary 
school in Area 7 were found to suffer 
more frequently from mumps and mea¬ 
sles. whii.li emild he due in ili<- pre¬ 
sumed higher-output otcornsol nnd the 
resulting upset to the immune system. 

Symptoms such as insomnia, nigh¬ 
tmares. fright and anxiety may also he 
due to the noise of low-flying aircraft. 

Twenty-four children undergoing 
psychiatric treatment with these and 
other symptoms were checked in grea¬ 
ter detail; in 19 cases a link with Imv-fly- 
ing aircraft noise was felt to be at lensi 
probable. 

Overflights simulated in laboratory 
conditions will no longer be sufficient 
when the full-scale survey is undertak¬ 
en. Ihc Berlin research scientists say. 

To gain a dearer and more detailed 
idea of the effect of low-altitude over¬ 
flights jet pilots will need to fly low over 
test persons' heads to order, as it were. 

Only then cpn we be sure whether the 
noise they make may really he classified 
as a health hazard. Dieter Schwab 

(Fnuikfuricr Rundschau. 23 July 1 VtUt| 


P iped music is gaining ground. One- 
armed bandits pay out their jackpot 
to an accompaniment in three-four 
lime; lifts head sky-high to the sound of 
violins; and fast-fond restaurants piny 
hut music to boost sales of lukewarm 
hamburgers. 

More and marc rooms open to the 
public are being transformed into con¬ 
cert halls where supermarket custom¬ 
ers. ruil travellers or patients in doctor's 
surgeries tread on carpels of melody. 

Views differ between musicologists, 
psychologists and salesmen of “liinc- 
tional music" on the need for and effect 
of this musical entertainment. 

Experts have been known to warn of 
duress in u musical accompaniment and 
ur psycho-terror. 

Michael I lariinanii, managing direc¬ 
tor of u Diissehlorl company dial mar¬ 
kets background music, sees his piodliel 
as suiinUiiig nothing but the most pleas¬ 
ant of notes. 

It luHils man's natural desire for har¬ 
mony, providing an acoustic wall hang¬ 
ing that makes rooms pleasant and off¬ 
sets the hustle ami bustle of city lift- and 
the mighty mar ol traffic. 

"We don't work with drums ami 
trumpets Our aim is to play harmoni¬ 
ous music loi lelaxalion." lie says. 
Background music i* designed us an ac¬ 
companiment ami audiences aren't ex¬ 
pected or required to pay deliberate at¬ 
tention. 

In bank lovers am! the larger sales¬ 
rooms ol furniture dealers background 
iiins1 1 iii.il..' n ■ l' •Hi-, i It el .it ea*e in 
whnr 'otherwise might he an uneasy 
quiet. 

Supermarkets have long provided 
background music aimed at making cus¬ 
tomers buy merchandise at their ease. 

At main railway stations background 
music is played to help wailing travell¬ 
ers pass the time. 

What these and other unexpected 
musical experiences in. say. lifts or 
while waiting for a telephone connec¬ 
tion have in common is that they are in¬ 
voluntary. 

A numher of travellers on the Frank¬ 
furt Underground, or subway, feel the 
platform music ihm is currently being 
tested is a tactless nuisance. 

Frankfurt musicologist Albrecht 
Riclhniiillcr has complained that while 
noise abatement regulations exist there 
arc no provisions to spare people from 
exposure to music. 

Background music, being specially 


selected fur its lack of heights mul 
depths, is also, ns he secs it. "musically 
feeble-minded .*' 

Frankfort music therapist Susannc 
Brandenburg takes her criticism a step 
further. She warns against the trend 
toward enforced musical uniformity and 
music no-one might want to listen to yet 
no-one cun avoid hearing. 

She even has visions of background 
music as psycho-iciror and potential 
manipulation. 

Herr Hartmann will hear nothing of 
claims that his music is intended to 
make people work faster ami harder — 
like battery hens bombarded with music 
designed to boost egg-laying. 

Functional, or background, music is 
attuned to the biorhythm ami to man's 
“work readiness curve." yet tile aim is 
anything but in boost output. 

lie says lii.s music is always geaied to 
the lowest common denominator. Most 
programmes piped from his firm s eight 
studios are recorded hy the parent com¬ 
pany in New York, 

Il benefits from the individual char¬ 
nel eristics of national musical taste hav¬ 
ing levelled out over die years. Germ,ms 
are no longer as keen on operetta music 
as they once were. 

So the sales prospects ol music made 
in New 'lurk to cater loi international 
tastes seem likely to have linpiovid m 
the Fcdviiil Republic. Hut that is pre¬ 
cisely what worries critics Mich os Su- 
sarnie Hiondenbuig. 

“People's ears ore being bunged up 
■.Mill piped nm ic, she aiguo. ' l hey 
cun no lunger stand silence." 

tfans-Jurgcn Mtnu: 
l Sudden 1 st lie /.Ciiuiii:. Minus'll 13 in Is I'JSSi 


Continued from page 9 

rock. The tunounu/ii has been complet¬ 
ed bill one *4 the two tunnels, plus a 
wide-ranging network of side-tunnels, 
will he closed to traffic for a while to en¬ 
able Gnllcx and other scientific experi¬ 
ments to go ahead. 

Gal lex has a competitor. The Soviet 
Union has already collected 60 tons of 
gallium in the Caucasus fur the same 
purpose. 

Oddly enough. US research facilities 
arc associated with both projects: the 
Bruokliaven National Laboratory with 
Gnllcx, ihc Los Alamos National La¬ 
boratory with the Soviet project. 

Rainer K fitting 
tSiuiigarlL-rZciTung. 23 Juts IVss> 
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A. British athlete, Jeff Gutter- 
itlgc, has been banned for life 
after anabolic steroids were 
found in his urine. Guttcridgo, 
who competed in the pole vault 
in the 1984 Olympics, had 
been hoping to be selected Tor 
.Seoul. In 1987, a German 
modern pentathlon athlete, 
Birgit Dresscl, died from a 
“toxic-allergic” reaction. She 
had been “pumped full of medi¬ 
cation.” I 11 this article for the 
Hamburg weekly, Die Zeli, Jo- 
sef-Otto Frctidcnrcich looks at 
the problem of sport and drugs 
and at the doctors who hover at 
the sidelines. He looks at what 
has happened since Birgit 
Dressers death and examines 
whether or not the German 
sports authorities are likely to 
hit offenders as hard the Brit¬ 
ish have hit GuUcridge. 

A 1 hides can't function without their 
doctors. When they si and on (he 
winner's thus, the figure of the doctor is 
spiritually tit their side and physically 
not much further away. 

A Freiburg professor. Joseph Ketil. is 
never faraway when Boris Hcckcr is on 
court: mill llein/ Licsen, an internal 
tncdi-'inc specialist from PaJerhorn. 
helped winter Olympic competitors 
open the champagne til C algary. 

Awl in a clinic in Freiburg, a doctor 
culled Annin Kiiimpcr keeps fetters of 
thanks from grateful athletes on the wall of 
his Apr m nrowmtn dogischc Speziahimbu- 
liiHZ (special clinic to treat sport trauma). 

Ninety per cent of rhe top Herman 
athletes make their way to Kliimper's 
clinic at An den Hcilquellc ft (Nr.ft, 
Street of the Curing Waters). High jum¬ 
per Diet mar Mdgcnburg says Kiiimpcr 
/’is for me The Champ." 

Anil decalhleie Siegfried Wentz, who is 
a medical student, said it was -miraculous'' 
that just a few days before the world irack- 
and-field championships in Rome in 1987, 
Kiiimpcr gave him on injection which rid 
him of ochillcs tendon troubles. 

They were the good days. Then some¬ 
thing happened to shake the belief in 
sports medicine: on 10 April 1987, a 26- 
year-old modern pentathlon exponent 
called Birgit Dresscl died. She had been 
pumped so full of medication, that their ef¬ 
fects could no longer be controlled and 
she died of “toxic- allergic reaction'*. 

Even now. no more nccuratc defini¬ 
tion of death has been arrived at and no 
culprit has been found. According to 
the state prosecution in Mainz, that the 
cause of death could not he determined 
accurately enough to demonstrate any 
carelessness nr culpability by doctors, 
Dresscl was a client of Klumper from 
1981 until 24 February 1987. The 
prosecutor found that the treatment 
"promoted the toxic-allergic reaction." 
Kiiimpcr. it radiologist, has always 
maintained that he was in, no way re¬ 
sponsible for her death. 

If the nature of Frail Dress el's medi¬ 
cal treatment remains mysterious, the 
attitude of the sports authorities to 
sports medicine remains perplexing. 

It is often complained that sports med¬ 
icine in this country is in a lamentable 
slate, hut nothing is done. The “title" of 
sports doctor is obtained at weekend 
courses. There is no form of registration. 
Behind this arc problems of status. 

Professor Munfred Stuinbaeh. himself 
once a competitive long jumper, is now 
employed by the Bonn Ministry for 
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Injured? The doctor is in his clinic in the 
Street of the Curing Waters 


Family. Women and Health, lie puts it 
this way: ‘One rims on to the field with 
his little case. The other crouches in the 
first row of the centre court. That adv¬ 
ances their status in minus amounts. It is 
to be wondered that alt this overt activ¬ 
ity is performed as un exercise in cman- 

lip.iiiim ih.it is. to win iee<igiiiii<in fr««ni 

fellow doctors." 

He says that Kiiimpcr works in this 
border area “between school medicine 
and metaphysics." . 

Athletes, potential medal winners, 
swear by their doctors. Willi Daumc, 
president of the national Olympic Com¬ 
mittee, delivered an amende honorable 
in relation to the Dressier affair at the 
request of Kiiimpcr earlier this year. 

The athletes obviously agreed with the 
sentiment. About 90 per cent voted for 
him to be appointed as the Olympic doc¬ 
tor in Seoul (in the meantime, he has dec¬ 
lined on the grounds that he has too much 
w ork): the other 10 per cent abstained. 

More athletes than ever now head Tor 
An den Heilqucllcn 6 . And Kiiimpcr 
has not changed his methods of treat¬ 
ment because he secs no reason to. 

He reassures doubters: “Do you real¬ 
ly believe that vve would continue to em¬ 
ploy the same methods if there was even 
the slightest doubt that our medicine 
it was responsible for the death of Birgit?" 

' ‘ TltS? cirrty senlbr official who has been 
openly critical is tile president of the 
German track and field association. Eb- 
erhard Munzert. Sinn led hy concerned 
parents who have asked him if they per- 
linps should not sc/id their children to 
clubs, he went on the offensive. 

1 ie said that in the year after Birgit 
1 Vessel's death, nothing had changed. 
Instead or gelling to grips'with basic 
questions about how athletes could he 
helped and how they could he hurt, it 
was as if nothing had happened. 

Some leuding athletes pill more faith in 
pills ami injections than in their athletic 
capabilities. He was the only one u> vole 
against the nomination of Kiiimpcr for Se¬ 
oul and he persevered against the majority. 
He indirectly threatened to resign when he 
suid: “if such a situation were to become 
normal, it would no longer be my sport." 


Mun/crt. a lawyer from Bielefeld, gives 
the appearance ol being a son »>l moral 
fossil standing away Iron) the realities of 
top-class sport. Certainly he would appear 
to have allies in ihc Bonn President, Ri¬ 
chard von VVeizsiicker. who has warned 
about “Spriuensporf (spritzen means 10 
injivij. in die Tiiiern.iiioii.il Ohinpie Cmn- 
miltcc. which makes constant references 
to Tighting doping (but doesn't actually do 
anything about it); and in the German na¬ 
tional spans body, which has a charter 
(which, in practise earns only mocking 
laughter). 

People from Munzert's own association 
tell him cynically — and to his face -- that 
athletes arc old enough to inject them¬ 
selves to death if they think that they have 
to. 

And indeed many athletes do believe 
that they have to lake something. Accord¬ 
ing to a poll in the maguzine. Sports, 80 
per cent of West German athletes consider 
themselves disadvantaged if they go into 
competition without some form of dope. 

Sports medicine specialists go along 
with the trend. Klumper says candidly: “In 
cases where 1 think anabolics are neces- 


IE 


sury on medical grounds, it doesn't interest 
me the slightest if they arc on n list of 
banned substances or not." 

Heinz Licscn tnlks about getting nn nlh- 
lete fit again after injury - which brings 
treatment into an nrca where the border 
between medical treatment and artificially 
boosting performance is extremely diffi¬ 
cult 10 determine. 

Professor Steinbuch calls this attitude a 
“step into the doping mentality.” On the 
other hand. Klumper and Licsen want 
more liberal drug regulations — and today 
rather than tomorrow. ' 

Licsen heads the sports medicine insti¬ 
tute m the University, of Pnderborn and 
looks lifter the West German national 
football team. When he appeared at a 
hearing of a Bundestag commmitlce deal¬ 
ing with sport on the subject of the dangers 


ol using muscle-developing anabolic 'tor¬ 
oids, lie said: “Damage to the health is nut 
to tic expected if a chosen prcprnraiiun i* 
used in minimum amounts, provided lmin¬ 
ing and diet arc appropriate and there i< 
regular medical supervision.” 

The German sports federation reacted 
by warning him in writing to slop mol* 
such things. 

Ommo Grupe. vice-president of the 
DSB and head of its drugs committee- 
conceded that there is a certain amount ol 
turning in circles. One sign of this hope¬ 
lessness is the DSB's hopes that Ihc de¬ 
mands of commerce will help: if money i* 
10 keep on coming into the sport through 
sponsorship, it must maintain a clean im¬ 
age. Otherwise, it would cease being a tar¬ 
get for advertisers. 

On the other hand, it is this very’ com¬ 
mercialisation which is drawing into its 
grip ever more relentlessly everybody in¬ 
volved: athletes, coaches, officials, doc¬ 
tors. 

The record performance h^s 6 ecome 
the yardstick of all things; it sets the nom 
Thus training is geared to achieving w* 
new heights. 

This means stretching the body to the 
limit and more. A welghtlifter who uP' 
every day say, J J 0 tonnes in training 
needs say, 11,000 cnlories. Bui he can^ 
^n^^onsume that^ ajnount in natura. 

German weighilifter Kari-Heinz Rwk* 
ehinsky looked about in the markelpl# 

; and realised that the demand was there.» 
he becanSe a dealer in anabolic steroids 
Radschinsky won a gold medal at Los A* 
geles in .1984, For his business deolii# 
with anabolic steroids, he was fin#* 

; 35,000 marks and given an 18 months art 
' spended jail sentence. But it would; be » 

. surprise In the current situation if he wets 
to lake part in Seoul. .. « . jf 

The pressure ; on«,aible‘tos is enornK^j 
There arc more cartel more m<?ed|« 
around the world. Athletes are under M 
slant pressure from both associations ®* 

’ sponsors to compete. n \ W 

As a result, recuperation pauses'® 

insufficidnff HeaJth J suffert. ThereJSljK 
1 constant risk of infectious illness. KlW*J 
Continued on page 16-' *?^ 


Berlin schools worried about attraction of 
pupils to trappings of neo-Nazism 

A larm is growing over continuing re- In the 10th class (pupils aged about Weiss, Horvath .s Jngfiiui oltne (loll, 
ports of neo-Nazi activities in Bcr- 17) the most important aspects of history Becker's Jakob der Uigner and Alfred 


/V ports of neo-Nazi activities in Ber¬ 
lin schools. 

Swastikas arc painted on walls; leaf¬ 
lets asking: "Do yon wnnl to be a Ger¬ 
man minority in your school one day?" 
arc being distributed; skinsheuds greet 
utlicr pupils with “Sicg Heil." 

In one report, the education authorit¬ 
ies heard about one pupil refusing to 
visit the Anne "Frank House in Amster¬ 
dam on n school trip because, "as an Ar¬ 
yan". he could not be expected to enter 
n Jewish house. 

In December 1987, school newspa¬ 
per editors were threatened with tele¬ 
phone calls and hand-written notices 
uhoul the “damned Jews." The notices 
were signed by “Obcrgruppciifilhrcr 
Ulclimnnn." Beatings with iron bars 
were promised. 

Is this just the tip of the icchcrg? 
Over the past ID years, Berlin schools 
have reported fewer than 10 coses per 
school year, four in 1986, seven in 

my. 

But teachers sny daubing on walls has 
incrcuscd and so hus Ihc number of neo- 
Nazi sentiments. Mnny arc not passed 
on bccuusc teachers sometimes take ac¬ 
tion un the spot. 

Berlin's security officials reported 27 
cases of extreme-right wing criminal of¬ 
fences in schools in 1987. Summonses 
are constantly being Issued for scribbl¬ 
ing on walls, usually against “persons 
unknown “ 

WKRT'tan be iln'rie? Complaints are 
quickly made, but the chances of catch¬ 
ing offenders are limited. 

Social scientist Richard Stoss, a lec¬ 
turer at Berlin’s Free University, wrote 
in a 1982 study about neo-Nazi behav¬ 
iour: “The frequently heard complaint 
that schools have failed is wrong on two 
counts. 

“On the one hand this complaint 
makes of the schools a scapegoat be¬ 
cause they do nothing, then admits that 
too much is expected of the schools. It is 
accepted that only to a limited extent 
can schools correct or affect a person's 
social altitudes." 

Berlin legislation makes schools re¬ 
sponsible for training people "to oppose 
of National Socialism and 
all other pdlhlcal teachings that strive 
for domination by means of violence.” 

This obligation at law is Implemented 
in the history, social science, interna¬ 
tional affairs and even in the German- 
language curricula so that every pupil, 
gets to know what happened. 


In (he ! 0th class (pupils aged about 
17) the most important aspects of history 
teaching arc the deduction of democracy 
through anti-parliamentary majorities, 
the role of the German Communist Party 
and the Nazi Party, the Nazi system of 
rule, the Nazi world-outlook, persecution 
for reasons of race and political belier, 
the resistance in Germany, the persecu¬ 
tion of the Jews and the death and exter¬ 
mination camps. 

After the Kith class pupils cither at¬ 
tend the upper classes in secondary mod¬ 
ern schools or go on (0 vocational train¬ 
ing colleges. 

Is this sufficient, however? Or is that 
perhaps loo much teaching about the Na¬ 
zi past? 

Berlin's senator responsible for educa¬ 
tional affairs, llnnna-Renate Lnurien, is 
never tired of suying that it is not just a 
mutter of passing on knowledge und un¬ 
derstanding, but a question or conduct 
and understanding, of complex educa¬ 
tion. 

She wrote in a letter to teachers, par¬ 
ents and pupils (235,001) copies were 
distributed): “There is not only a chal¬ 
lenge in history nnd international affairs 
lessons. 

"Who can present Darwin's theory on 
Ihc origin of species and Mendel's bio¬ 
logical theory on heredity without deal¬ 
ing with Ihc Nazi misuse of these theo¬ 
ries? 

Who can talk about modern art with- 

>mi being inl>ii 11 K 1 I| .it*mi itiy 
'popular semi men t* Idea nnd ’degenerate 
art.' despised by the Nazis'’" 

A Berlin state assembly education 
committee hearing decided that number 
of instruction hours laid down for dealing 
with the Third Reich should not be a 
maximum. 

The figure was to be taken as a guide¬ 
line and the Nazi dictatorship nnd the 
persecution of the Jews could be linked 
to any subject in the curriculum as de¬ 
sired. 

The curriculum for German-language 
in primary schools includes among other 
recommended titles Judith Kerr’s A/s 
Hitler das rosa Kaninchen staid, Hans- 
Peler Richter’s Datnals year es Friedrich 
and Die Kinder aus Nr, 67 by Lisa Tetz- 
ner. 

Recommended reading in In secon¬ 
dary modern schools includes The Diary 
of Anne Frank, Anna Segher's The Se¬ 
venth Cross , The Investigation by Peter 

T - Continued from page 14 


fclin as the consequence of the Second 
World War. 

In the 5th and 6 th classes ideas of the 
Nazi and post-war periods and the era 
<j>f the Hitler dictatorship arc dealt with 
as well ps the contemporary theme: 
"The Na^tiRoghne — Hitler created a 
dictatorship and persecuted those who 
ppposed it; the persecution of the, Jews, 
the SS and the concentration-^camps; 
May 1945; Germany destroyed^, 

. The choice of topics has ex* 


Was one of her main problems. Treat¬ 
ment with substances to strengthen the 
immune system reduced the frequency of 
these flu-like afflictions. And this cn-. 
ablcd her to train more and improve her. 
. performances. 

AH of which is jhq key to earning njor 
■ hey. In contrast to athletes of eajUer gaii- 
orations' athletes today, havO to bc careful 
pot only about losing a compeiltlon but 
• also ihqir axisipngijia welbpaid profes-. 
IjpiillB dfigujs&d^tfmaieuft. •, .. 


. The choico of topics has Ijwtf ex-s' Ijonals disguisedluramaieurtr t .. 
tended la Include: "Ttye outbreaks the;}; pP?ob£bly noqn^lcnowgthe reality of 
$Mpnd World War" and TThjp :Hhlelrr(, : |j|gh-pprfpnnandb Sport ; belter than 
Youth Movement.* - ' ' 'jfc■ ‘ 4 jduwpef himself ftohas bi^fth looking af- 

I ‘Ih 1 secondary modern schools^ the 1/%jrap^tjiletes^r 27 years and "would 
(home is carried further. HiStoijJt is pref|J^^^isthirl olrfoS'bkck for them.’ 1 
sen ted in chronological order aj^KeacIF^sB^ Says , he j has paid - more . than 
emically oriented. ,'/ v ■ marks .foHhls clinic out of his. 


Weiss, Horvnth's Jngcnd ohne Galt, 
Becker's Jakob der Uigner and Alfred 
Andcrsch's Der Voter fines Morders. 

The Senate's education department 
lias encouraged an extension of class¬ 
room teaching by inviting people who 
lived through the Nazi era to talk to pu¬ 
pils to look out for memorials and visit 
the former concentration camps at Sach- 
.senhausen, Buchcnwald or Auschwitz. 

Teaching aims should concentrate on 
“an understanding of the resistance 
against every form of tyranny" nnd “an 
understanding of the inhumanity of the 
Nazi system of persecution and extermi¬ 
nation." 

After a visit to Auschwitz, one boy 
snid: “Until I visited Auschwitz it wns all 
(lie same to me what nationality I was. 
But at the Auschwitz Memorial i pon¬ 
dered for the first time that I was German 
nnd that it was Germans, who Imd com¬ 
mitted these crimes. 

Tni not responsible for these crimes, 
but I am duty-bimail to sec that knowl¬ 
edge about Auschwitz is passed on in 
Germany." 

The Thomas Mann Secondary Modern 
School — named as representing a num¬ 
ber of others — has pul on an exhibition 
“Young people in Rcinickctulorf from 
1933 to 1945" based on class projects, 
interviews with contemporaries, docu¬ 
ments obtained from archives and photo¬ 
graphs from ihc period. 

Berlin's official photographic archives 
b.i'.-. ge.tfu die 11 svi|»p"ii i«» ilic eshilnivm 
and have Innncd 86 16-mm films, seven 
super -8 films, SI recordings. 15 long- 
playing recordings, photographs and 
videos free of charge. The contents of the 
exhibition lire constantly being widened 
and brought up to date. 

The Educational Centre, a subordi¬ 
nate educational body set up by Berlin's 
senator responsible for educational af¬ 
fairs, has given 11 helping hand with pub¬ 
licity and academic assistance, and has 
organised specialist conferences to inter¬ 
est teachers. 

It has also organised louring exhibi¬ 
tions. the most successful being “Nazi 
Dictatorship — Neo-Nazism” and “The 
world of Anne Frank from 1929 to 
1945" 

This last exhibition was linked to the 
Anne Frank newspaper produced by pu¬ 
pils and gave them an opportunity of 
learning what the day-to-day life of a 
persecuted child.was like. It has proved 

own pocket. And he is always ready in 
the evenings to share a bottle of wine 
with any who drop in for a chat. 

! And few know better than he the some- 
limes-ij^seroblc training conditions and 
the unrealistic demands or unqualified 
tf%e$, the unrealistic training pro¬ 
grammes in which nothing is more enfiaih 
Uiaitih'bt a muscle will sooner or lailfjqar., 
- . KJilmper has-^eeh treating cas^s vjike 
ihijtfpr years — ijur theeause dftKeptpb- 
lemviihc 1 mlnjfl|— : remains uhtrwfeq; - 
This ability Jo t&itt ipjurie^ crt^tes nbt 
only an epparendy unlimited he 

alhleiebut also a reeiprofcal dependence* 


to be a successful way of informing peo¬ 
ple of Anne Frank's age. 

It has also been a useful means of of¬ 
fering teachers more training, because 
factual and educational problems arc 
hidden in dealing with a complex theme 
such as our complicated history. There is 
always the question of current references 
and comparisons. 

Young people come forward with a 
fresh outlook and new questions. They 
know no taboos. 

But despite the richness of the material 
there arc mnny uncertain ties in leaching 
nnd there arc still matters open to ques¬ 
tion. 

Indeed there is an increase in neo-Nazi 
activities nnd the number of swastikas 
daubed on walls after lessons dealing 
with the National Socialist theme. 

Teachers arc already concerned that 
organising revision of the lessons can 
have the opposite effect on pupils 10 that 
hoped fur, which politically and educa¬ 
tionally would be indefensible. . 

Social scientist Werner llnhcrnichl 
from Bielefeld said that “neo-Nazi acti¬ 
vities in schools were concerned in many 
casus, hut not nil. with pmtcsi. It is for 
many less an approval of fascism than a 
rejection of wrong placed anti-fascism.” 

Tile protest behaviour of some pupils 
ugninst one-sided indoctrination is worth 
considering. 

Professor Fritz Vilmar of Berlin’s Free 
University wrote: “Anti-fascism is no 
good as a slogan. Anyone who comes 
along under this label must be prepared 
to be pul to the test. 

“The crunch question is: What does 
the anti-fascist think about violence? K 
lie prepared to crilieise unconditionally 
Commit nisi ideology and dictatorship, as 
in East Germany, and reject it us he re¬ 
jects fascist dictatorship and ideology? 

“U 1 here are any doubts then the .inti- 
fascist is only speaking half the truth 
about anli-dcniocratie forces in our time. 
Political extremism can come dressed up 
in vurious ways" 

Another difficulty is that Ihc perplex¬ 
ity of teachers who can no longer be con¬ 
temporaries of the events of the Nazi pe¬ 
riod is not identical with the perplexity of 
pupils. 

For the pupils the National Socialism 
of history is the same os their under¬ 
standing of the period of the Third Reich. 

Provocative comments are made if pu¬ 
pils have the feeling that the teacher is try¬ 
ing to indoctrinate, particularly if the 
teacher gels too emotional and moralistic. 

After an “anti-fascist lour of the city,” 
organised by Berlin's youth club organi¬ 
sation, that has conducted over 30,000 lo 
the places famous for the labour move¬ 
ment and the resistance, comments were 
overheard about “a progaganda lour" or 
complaints about a lack of objectivity. 

Educational problems arc in the offing 
if a newspaper report contradicts what 
pupils are told by their parents or grand- 

■Schools and parents sjtouhj answer the 
questions,posed .b?‘th$ younger genera- 
tion, persistently and atfiehtiy As regards 
the factsnntfwlth trijer^nCoarici p jdapoer 
’ ratic sefad,’ butlbigTrihJerial Before Uieip 
Bnd l^eqjnjfl tiLwhat the you rig 


In 1986, when Jurgen ihUngseril; w$ 
competing in the c^ampionihlpTn^p^ri,- 
he wanted a helicopter to wait outside lhfc 
stadium ih caSc anything Happened; so he 
jcould be iakfoj direct: to An den jjeil- 
queHehtS. Josef Otio Freudenretch 

(Die Zcil. Himburg, 29 July tbs'Si 
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people L 8fel$iay. ■ Yjjjjr 'j-;' '' , 

i . ; HWha-Rei\a^;l^ 4 ripri 'ftiId: .“Lei us 
4 |sGttlits'tabout, the 
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